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EDITORIAL 


New Format. With the advent of spring, we call attention to the new ensemble 
in which the Journal is bedecked. The unveiling of a new format is a gala occa- 
sion for any publication. The March Journal sallies forth (with thanks for 
valuable assistance to Ken Frye of the NEA Art Department) as a young lady 
garbed in new spring finery while proud parents look expectantly for signs of 
approval from the onlookers. The editors hope for approbation from our readers. 


Expansion Planned. This is only one of the steps contemplated to make the 
Journal worthy of its important field and its distinguished clientele. Already in 
effective operation is an Editorial Advisory Board of superbly competent people, 
representing the major areas of content in teacher education. Increasingly the 
Board will assume responsibility for planning the respective issues and evaluating 
the coverage of the field. Just around the corner is an enlargement of each vol- 
ume to provide inclusion of articles from every significant area of teacher educa- 
tion. Both the rapidly increasing subscription list and the ferment of change 
in the field testify to the need for a bigger and better national journal. 


The Improving Teacher Supply Situation. Finally, the editors proudly point to 
the contents of this issue. As has been the case since 1952, the annual national 
study of teacher supply and demand is included in the March issue. The 1956 
study is the ninth in the series of annual national studies which NCTEPS 
inaugurated in 1948. Since 1952, the study has been conducted by the NEA Re- 
search Division in cooperation with the Commission. 


We take special pride in the 1956 study, since it tends to confirm the optimism 
of the Commission—set forth in its 1955 annual report to the profession under 
the title of The Crucial Years—that we are on our way out of the darkness of 
the critical shortage of teachers. The Commission report, based upon spot-check 
evidence from every state, written far in advance of the 1956 study, said flatly 
that a better day for teacher supply is on the way; that by 1961-62 it would be 
possible to get from the colleges and universities the 125,000 new teachers needed 
to supply the two irreducible needs of the schools—the need for replacement of 
those leaving the profession each year and the need to staff new positions. A pro- 
duction of 106,000 new teachers this year as contrasted with 87,000 a year ago is 
significant. Moreover, the increase in teacher education enrollments continues 
to outstrip that of general college enrollments. The reserve of former teachers 
and general college graduates of other years electing to prepare for teaching 
continues each year to hold the deficit down. The total number of emergency 
certificates issued each year has started downward. College enrollments continue 
to increase beyond the most optimistic forecasts. 


We are on our way. If economic gains of teachers can be kept abreast of com- 
peting fields, if standards for the profession continue to be raised, nothing short 
of a great national upheaval can stop the trend. 


—T. M.S. 
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Introduction 


The March issue of the Journal of 
Teacher Education, each year since 
1952, has carried the full report of the 
annual national study of teacher 
supply and demand. In each of these 
March issues, a series of articles related 
in a special way to the teacher supply- 
demand situation has been included. 
The several articles in the following 
symposium are deemed especially ap- 
propriate to the subject of this issue. 

The articles were abstracted from 
addresses delivered before the 1955 
annual meeting of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education—with 
the exception of a brief statement by 
Boyd C. Shafer—a meeting devoted to 
consideration of the continuing nature 
of teacher shortages and to the need for 
strengthening teacher education with 
especial emphasis upon an exchange of 
viewpoints about these problems with 
the representatives of several of the 
learned societies. This meeting was one 
of several significant steps which the 
CCTE is undertaking to bring about a 
focus of efforts by those primarily en- 
gaged in teacher education and by rep- 
resentatives of the scholarly disciplines. 
The papers contained in the symposium 
present the concern of the several so- 
cieties regarding the quality of teach- 
ing services in the respective fields, the 
persisting shortages of competent teach- 
ers for those fields, and the plans of the 
societies to help solve the teacher short- 
age and to strengthen teacher prepara- 
tion. 

The paper by Dean Keppel under- 
takes to define the nature of the prob- 
lem of securing a desirable concert of 
effort of the scholarly groups and of 
those concerned directly with the proc- 
esses of teacher education. J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Jr., in his presentation, selects 
some of the constituent societies of the 


American Council of Learned Societies 
and briefly describes the activities relat- 
ing to American education in which 
they are engaged. This effort to seek 
common ground—by the so-called edu- 
cationists and the so-called intellectuals 
will be welcomed by all groups con- 
cerned with the improvement of edu- 
cation. It is fair to say that the schol- 
arly groups have been too far removed 
from exercising real responsibility re- 
garding both the supply of teachers 
and the preparation of teachers. 


The reasons for this relative isolation 
have been stated in many ways, often 
intemperately, and often with great 
imagination and little fact. Whether 
this has resulted from a studied aloof- 
ness, fancied rebuffs, or deliberate de- 
fault of one group or the other is be- 
side the point. The fact remains that 
there has been a serious lack of com- 
munication and of cooperation between 
them. Each has vital and appropriate 
roles to play in the proper education of 
teachers for our schools. The first step 
is for the two groups to understand 
each other, to know the motivations 
and philosophies of each, to know what 
is now being planned by each, as pre- 
ludes to developing cooperative attacks 
on the problems. Only with such under- 
standing can serious skewing of educa- 
tional practices be averted. 


The Journal of Teacher Education 
is pleased to present these papers, as 
representing the viewpoints of repre- 
sentatives of several of the important 
disciplines for the information of its 
readers. It is hoped that by so doing 
an important contribution may be 
made to the establishment and main- 
tenance of effective channels of com- 
munication among those who have 
deep concern for this problem. 














The Search for Common Ground 


FRANCIS KEPPEL 
Dean, Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


O FORMULA is available for the 

proper balance and mixture of 
the forces which should influence edu- 
cational policy. What seems appro- 
priate today may seem unwise tomor- 
row. The schools are so closely linked 
with society that development in one 
area will affect other areas. The re- 
quirements of national defense may 
call for rapid preparation in some spe- 
cialties, while at another time the re- 
duction of working hours may call for 
a more leisurely teaching of cultural 
subjects. The problem here is not what 
the precise policy shall be, but rather 
how decision on that policy should be 
reached. 


Factors Affecting Policy Formation 


The factors we have to consider 
might be grouped into five categories: 
the children and their parents, the na- 
ture of what is to be taught, the com- 
munity in which the children live, the 
needs of enterprises and groups of all 
sorts, and the national interest. A case 
can be made that neither the national 
interest nor the needs of the subjects 
to be taught are now adequately 
weighed in the balance. The interests 
of parents and children, of the com- 
munity, and of special interest groups, 
on the other hand, seem to have an 
adequate, indeed a governing, voice 
through the local school board or com- 
mittee. For the great majority of 
Americans, who fear the centralization 


of powers, this guarantee of local re- 
sponsibility and initiative is a most 
precious possession—not to be given up 
any more than the independence of the 
judiciary should be challenged. The 
question then resolves itself into ask- 
ing whether other than local influences 
or restraints can be brought to bear on 
school boards without endangering 
their initiative and _ responsibilities. 
The answer is clearly yes. 

Our experience at all levels of gov- 
ernment suggests that co-equal and in- 
dependent units can combine their ef- 
forts if the ground rules are laid down 
in advance. And our experience with 
local school boards shows that despite 
state control over such factors as the 
certification of personnel, the kinds of 
buildings, and the like, basic policy is 
still in local hands. 


Checks and Balances 


We can then turn to considering the 
checks and balances that now exist or 
that might be brought into force. The 
first is the restraints placed on local 
educational policy by the provisions of 
federal and state constitutions. As we 
have seen in recent years, the courts 
have had their profoundest influence 
in the areas of religious teaching, race 
relations, and freedom of speech. This 
influence can reasonably be expected 
to continue without major change. So 
can the wishes and interests of the chil- 
dren and their parents, as long as mem- 
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bership on local school boards is the 
result of some kind of voting process. 
Nor is there apparent need for making 
special arrangements beyond those now 
available for such groups as business 
enterprise or labor unions to make 
their views felt. The problem centers 
on (a) how best to fuse national inter- 
ests with local responsibility in provid- 
ing equality of opportunity, in setting 
standards, and in meeting national per- 
sonnel requirements, and (b) how best 
to give proper weight to the views of 
the scholars in the areas of human 
knowledge that should be taught. 

The former subject is beyond the 
reach of this article. The problem as- 
signed by the editor is: the relation of 
the scholar and groups of scholars to 
the curriculum of the schools. 


In Retrospect 


Prior to 1900, the wishes of the col- 
lege teachers had a governing influence 
over the high school curriculum. Since 
a substantial group of high school stu- 
dents of that day planned to carry on 
their education at the college level, 
such an arrangement was only natural. 
As the high schools expanded, a smaller 
percentage of the students were capable 
of or interested in future education. 
The curriculum became subject to 
other, more local influences. Teachers 
in the schools came to have fewer offi- 
cial and personal connections with 
their colleagues in the college. College 
admission requirements were fought by 
the high schools, and sometimes ig- 
nored. Emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion helped to build between the two 
groups of educators a barrier of social 
class which many teachers found hard 
to scale. In time the colleges came to 
have influence only in the college pre- 
paratory aspect of the curriculum, and 
even this influence tended to weaken 
as the years went by. 


Internal Dissension 


These developments did not take 
place without comment. The history 
of the National Education Association 
records a bitter struggle between the 
school and the college groups which is 
still reflected in national organizations 
of educators. The present tendency to 
identify this struggle as one between 
the advocate of the “liberal arts” and 
the proponent of the “professional” 
education point of view has ended by 
obscuring a more important issue. The 
collegiate and university groups, by the 
very nature of their specialties, are in 
touch with a wide variety of regional 
and national interests. Compared to 
the educator who deals only with the 
problems of the local primary and 
secondary schools, college personnel 
are in a better position to apply influ- 
ence at the several levels of government 
and of private enterprise, both through 
their regular programs and through the 
influence of their alumni. 

By allowing a sharp separation be- 
tween college and school personnel 
(and it should be noted here that the 
teachers colleges and the schools of 
education are identified as being on 
the side of the schools and not the col- 
leges) the entire group of educators has 
permitted division in their own ranks 
to weaken their total influence. This 
fact goes a long way toward explaining 
why educators, despite their great 
numbers and their geographical cover- 
age, have less voice in public affairs 
than any group of comparable size with 
special interests in contemporary so- 
ciety. 

The result has been not only the 
weakening of the internal fibres. It 
has also forced the colleges to concen- 
trate their interest on only one aspect 
of the school’s curriculum—that which 
avowedly prepares the students for col- 
lege admission. In this area scholars in 
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the colleges have been conducting a 
holding operation and have felt that 
they have lost ground year after year. 
By and large this defensive effort has 
kept them from taking an active part 
in influencing the curriculum for the 
great majority of students who do not 
plan to go to college. While the inter- 
ests of school teachers and administra- 
tors, and through them of the profes- 
sors of education, are well represented 
at the state and local level, the opposite 
is true of the interests of the specialists 
in the various fields of human knowl- 
edge. Since there is now little formal 
machinery for them to exercise this in- 
fluence through established channels— 
state, national or professional groups— 
it can be argued that the United States 
presents the ironic situation of a na- 
tion dependent on its scholars and spe- 
cialists but not allowing them much 
voice in planning the future of their 
own field. 

This is, of course, an exaggeration, 
since the professional groups—in law, 
medicine, and the like —contro] the 
university programs to some extent, 
and through them can help to select 
and prepare their own successors. But 
they do not have much opportunity to 
think in terms of the interrelation of 
their specialty to the general body of 
knowledge and skills taught by the 
public schools. The engineer, for ex- 
ample, has relatively little to say about 
the nature of the ordinary program of 
vocational teaching in the high school. 
The lawyer has little chance to «ect 
the textbook on civics. The professor 
of literature no longer chooses the 
prose and poetry used in the general 
courses in English. 


Hopefw] Signs 


The learned societies have only re- 
cently begun to study the situation and 
to take remedial action. The Modern 


‘ Le ete 


Language Association, the American 
Historical Association, the National 
Research Council, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and the American Council of Learned 
Societies all have active committees 
and are assigning staffs to help create 
programs to influence what is taught in 
the schools. Many liberal arts colleges 
are leaving an earlier isolation to join 
in the fray. The American Council on 
Education has a Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education which is 
trying to help to tie in these activities 
with the appropriate groups in direct 
touch with the schools and their 
teachers. 


Ground Rules for Building 
Understanding 


1. The first ground rule is to re- 
member the past. As a professional 
educator I cannot forget the years of 
social and cultural snobbery awarded 
me by some of my academic colleagues. 
Their pleased ignorance about the real- 
ity of school life still annoys me. Memo- 
ries die hard when you have felt like a 
typhoid carrier at a nice party. Nor 
can my academic friends forget that 
they have been effectively frozen out of 
influence in the schools. They remem- 

» the horrible things that have hap- 
n ned to their speciaties as now taught. 
There is no use pretending that we can 
create sweetness and light overnight. 
What is needed is an effort to imagine 
oneself into the other man’s frame of 
mind, an effort to speak with decent 
courtesy and sensitivity. 

2. The next ground rule is humility. 
The scholar’s knowledge is complex 
and detailed. Those of us who are 
ignorant of the hard fight for scholarly 
facts, and of the danger of easy general- 
ization in difficult subjects, should not 
be restless in the face of cautious learn- 
ing. Nor should we be angry at the de- 











mands of the specialist, for he has led 
the march of man from ignorance. We 
should only urge in quiet tones that 
every man cannot be expert in all 
fields—but neither can he be illiterate. 
It is our hard task to arrange matters 
so that learning (in the older, non- 
psychological sense) can influence the 
curriculum of the schools. At the same 
time our learned friends must come to 
realize that every child is not a future 
scholar. This is true for several rea- 
sons, only one of which is that his IQ 
is not high enough. There are almost 
a limitless number of factors—family, 
quality of teaching, environment, the 
tone of the school, the state of the na- 
tion, to name only a few—which com- 
bine to make the task of choosing sub- 
jects and of teaching children a matter 
of the utmost intellectual and moral 
difficulty. Each side must be aware of 
the problems of the other and be hum- 
ble in its ignorance of the difficulties 
in their solution. 

8. A sense of perspective—or humor 
—will do no harm. Educators of all 
types have a habit of regarding their 
own work as crucial and that of other 
educators as marginal. The idea that 
the educators are carrying on an emo- 
tional civil war must seem comic, if not 
frustrating, to the sensitive citizen who 
looks out on a troubled world. There 
is something to be said for laughing at 
ourselves before we have to cry. 

4. At this stage of the relations be- 
tween learned groups and the school- 
men, complicated matters of detail 
should be avoided until the grand pat- 
tern of what is needed to be done is 
worked out. The mechanics can then 
fall into place. I have in mind the 
tendency of the scholars to worry about 
details of state certification require- 
ments, when the real issue is why they 
exist and what is taught to meet them. 
I also have in mind the tendency of 
professional educators to argue about 
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graduate credits in “subject matter 
fields” (that infelicitous phrase) when 
the real issue is the overall program 
and the nature of the courses available 
for the graduate work of teachers in the 
schools. These are times for strategic, 
not tactical, discussions. 

5. If the first four ground rules 
sound like the beatitudes, the fifth will 
surely qualify with flying colors. It is 
that the object of all the collaboration 
is to improve the situation of the par- 
ticular child. The basis of our society 
is the free and thinking adult. Schools 
are designed to help the child achieve 
that high standing. They are not de- 
signed to carry out any professional 
educator’s pet project or any scholar’s 
particular enthusiasm. Help to the in- 
dividual is the common goal, and every 
policy should be tested against this 
hard criterion. If an idea should be 
good in itself, but should end in harm- 
ing the overall effect of the school on 
the growing child, then it must give 
way or take a new and useful form. In 
this country, schools are designed for 
children—not for the convenience of 
the government or the scholars or the 
professional educators or even the par- 
ents. 


And So 


Given these ground rules and an 
earnest desire to cooperate, the learned 
societies and the professional educators 
can help the children and help each 
other. A hopeful start has been made. 
As my young daughter rather bluntly 
put it on another matter the other day: 
“Don’t go lousing it up now, Daddy.” 








“To what class does the world owe 
deeper gratitude than to those whose 
tireless energy drives away the evils of 
ignorance and calls forth the blossoming . 
and fruitfulness of countless minds?” 

Helen Keller 


























The National Academy of Sciences — 
National Research Council 


JOHN COLEMAN 
Executive Secretary, Division of Physical Sciences 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


HE preparation of tomorrow’s 

scholars is a responsible heritage of 
each generation in which today’s lead- 
ers have a particular and personal re- 
sponsibility. In science, where what is 
to be learned depends so uniquely on 
what has been learned; where new un- 
derstanding must be based solidly on 
comprehension of the ideas, data, and 
the tools and techniques comprising 
the rapidly expanding structure of 
modern science and technology; the 
processes of transmitting essential 
knowledge to our successors have al- 
ways been of concern to learned groups 
and societies. 

The National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council has for 
many years devoted much of its 
thought, time, and effort to education 
in science, particularly at the graduate 
and post-doctoral levels. Having a 
membership selected for eminence in 
research in the physical and life sci- 
ences, the NAS-NRC has understand- 
ably been most active in encouraging 
and supporting those whose abilities 
and interests lie in exploring and ex- 
tending the frontiers of present knowl- 
edge. Through the more than one 
hundred cooperating scientific and 
technical societies and in close rela- 
tionship with such organizations as the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, National Science 
Foundation, American Council of 
Learned Societies, Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the American 
Council on Education, the AS-NRC 
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has also been able to make effective 
contribution to many other aspects of 
education in science and technology. 


Increasing Demand Incites 
Criticism 


In recent years, the ever-swelling de- 
mand for qualified scientists, engineers, 
and technicians, particularly on the 
part of government and industry, the 
burgeoning complexity and scope of 
many areas of scientific inquiry aud 
application, and the economic and so- 
cial evolutions in our growing popula- 
tion have augmented old problems and 
created new ones for educators and sci- 
entists alike. In the frustration of try- 
ing simultaneously to meet current and 
future personnel needs, both the quan- 
tity and quality of today’s graduates 
are often criticized as inadequate. And 
—with increasing tempo—new statis- 
tics, opinions, and predictions appear 
to support or deny these criticisms. 
While many of the statements which 
have been made are of alarmist nature 
and too many of the statistics offered 
unhappily leave valid questions unan- 
swered, there nevertheless is widespread 
agreement that there is a problem of 
major dimensions and something must 
be done. When details of just what 
should be done are considered, how- 
ever, agreement often evaporates. 


Results of Conference 


About a year ago, the NAS-NRC 
Division of Physical Sciences, joined by 








the American Institute of Physics, 
sponsored a Conference on the Produc- 
tion of Physicists to examine in detail 
and select specific courses of action to 
improve the quality and output of new 
physicists which might be followed by 
the several groups represented. While 
the recommendations of this body have 
been reported elsewhere in detail, sev- 
eral of the conclusions reached may be 
of interest:! 

First, the conference agreed that the 
critical area for immediate attention is 
in the secondary schools where the stu- 
dent receives motivation and his first 
tools for a career in science or tech- 
nology. Lacking these, the high school 
graduate, whatever his other qualifica- 
tions and aptitudes, is generally lost to 
these professions. 

Second, it was agreed that the sec- 
ondary school teacher is a vital element 
in reaching the student and in deter- 
mining the quantity and quality of 
preparation of students who will be our 
future scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and informed citizens. Whatever might 
be done to help teachers in matters of 
preparation, pay, and _ recognition 
should result in better teaching, in 
more student (and teacher) interest, 
and thus in more and better-prepared 
students. 

Third, there was agreement that in 
planning and carrying out any effec- 
tive program of assistance, there should 
be the fullest possible communication 
and cooperation among the many re- 
sponsible and concerned groups in 
science, industry, education, and gov- 
ernment. 

Although a number of the national 
societies have active programs in sci- 
ence education, these are for the most 
part conceived and carried out for the 


1Physics Today, Vol. 8, No. 6, June 1955. 
New York: American Institute of Physics. 
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benefit of a single discipline or profes- 
sional field. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that the NAS-NRC, which may be 
considered as a congress of sciences, 
should take a leading role in helping 
to determine how scientists and engi- 
ners can join their efforts in effective 
cooperation with the many other or- 
ganizations and individuals whose fore- 
most objective is to insure the best pos- 
sible education of men and women. 


The Arlington Pilot Program 


A major step has been taken in this 
direction in the appointment of an 
Educational Advisory Board. This 
Board will serve to coordinate the in- 
terests of the many disciplines in the 
NAS-NRC organization and will act in 
close cooperation and support of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and its Science Teach- 
ing Improvement Program. By the 
same action which authorized the es- 
tablishment of the Board, the NAS- 
NRC accepted responsibility for the 
sponsorship of a “pilot” program in 
the Arlington, Virginia, and metropolli- 
tan Washington, D. C., area. This pro- 
gram is designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity to come to grips with many of 
the very tangible problems and ob- 
stacles facing our public school systems 
and, it is hoped, will serve as a model 
for other areas facing similar problems. 

The broad objectives of the Arling- 
ton program are to bring effective as- 
sistance to the teachers of science and 
mathematics, to do this on a self-sus- 
taining basis from the many resources 
largely available within the community 
served by the schools, and to give pri- 
ority of emphasis to those factors which 
educators and scientists agree are fun- 
damental to restoring the prestige and 
attractiveness of teaching as a desirable 
and rewarding profession. The plan 
for accomplishment contains many 
specific objectives: 
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1. Graduate-level preparation offered 
by science and education depart- 
ments of local universities which 
are cooperating to develop new 
courses in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and biology to meet 
needs of junior and senior high 
school teachers. 


2. Summer employment program for’ 


teachers in science and engineer- 
ing environments. 

3. Teacher participation in activities 
of professional community. 


4. 
aids. 
5. Seminars. 
6. Speakers and demonstrations. 
7. Visits and field trips. 
8. Series of invitational lectures for 


teachers and students. 

9. Better information on scholarship 
and fellowship opportunities for 
both teachers and students. 

10. Aid in text and manual selection. 

11. Gifts and loans of laboratory and 
demonstration equipment. 

12. Use of films and TV in supple- 
menting and extending the cover- 
age of good teaching. 

Of the above, first importance is at- 
tached to improving the preparation 
of our teachers through the graduate 
program. Because effective progress in 
this direction will directly or indirectly 
reduce or remove most of the other 
problems, we have concentrated our 
initial effort in this sector. 

National averages often bear little 
relation to the situation which exists 
in a single community or school. The 
shortage of qualified teachers of science 
and mathematics has reached a level, 
however, where few school sysetems re- 
main unaffected. Discussions with su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and teach- 
ers in the Washington area confirm the 
local need, not only for qualified new 
teachers, but especially for suitable in- 
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service courses for teachers who need 
and want to strengthen and broaden 
their comprehension of subject special- 
ties. The several excellent fellowship 
and sponsored institute programs for 
in-service teachers offered each summer 
reach a comparatively few selected 
teachers, generally those who least need 
help. A survey of the nearby colleges 
and universities revealed many offer- 
ings for the graduate student in science 
but little or nothing appropriate for 
the teacher of science. 


New Courses Available 


Out of many discussions and with 
ideas and guidance freely borrowed, 
notably from the superintendent and 
teachers of the Arlington system, John 
Mayor of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, B. R. 
Stanerson of the American Chemical 
Society, and faculty members and off- 
cers of the local colleges and universi- 
ties, a plan was worked out to make 
available a series of newly organized 
courses designed for teachers of sec- 
ondary school science and mathematics 
and offered cooperatively by the eight 
area colleges and universities. 


Obstacles to Participation 


It was recognized that many teachers 
would not be financially able to attend 
these courses, even when offered locally, 
without assistance. For this reason 
funds are being raised from private 
sources to provide all fees and directly 
related expenses. Parent-teacher groups 
have volunteered to canvass members 
and neighbors for contributions. Busi- 
ness and industry groups, working in 
cooperation with the local Chamber of 
Commerce, expect to match these funds 
by gifts from their membership. 

It may be observed that everyone be- 
lieves in “good” education. Although 
individual definitions of what is “good” 
often differ markedly and occasionally 








with deplorable heat, no one in our ex- 
perience is apathetic about the desira- 
bility of having well-grounded and in- 
formed teachers in our schools. The 
loss of teachers’ prestige is a matter of 
genuine concern to the average citizen 
and parent to whom the teacher re- 
mains the focal point of the school. Dis- 
mayed by controversy and with his 
confidence undermined by dissension 
on the quality and objectives of edu- 
cation, he understands and welcomes 
action which will enable the teacher to 
win the solid respect of his school and 
the community. 


Conservative estimates based on the 
response thus far encountered indicate 
that no science or mathematics teacher 
wishing to participate will have to be 
denied support because of lack of com- 
munity support. 

A second obstacle to teacher partici- 
pation, bearing particularly on his en- 
rollment in summer courses, is loss of 
outside income from part-time or sum- 
mer employment. This is a particu- 
larly serious matter with science teach- 
ers, among whom a large proportion 
are married men with dependent fam- 
ilies. The loss of two months’ wages, 
even at drugstore or filling-station 
scales, is often the slim margin of sol- 
vency. This is a shocking situation 
which the community must face and 
solve—and will solve when the import 
of current school policies is brought 
home to them. At present, the local 
school board is giving sympathetic con- 
sideration to a plan which will provide 
half-pay for the summer period when 
the teacher is attending classes. Addi- 
tional stipends may be available from 
the scholarship funds for cases of par- 
ticular hardship. 

Other, non-financial obstacles are 
being worked out gradually. Perhaps 
the major of these is the matter of ad- 
mission to graduate standing and ob- 
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taining credit for degree purposes for 
graduate teachers who wish to take 
subject matter normally covered in un- 
dergraduate courses. This is a complex 
problem, but one which obviously must 
be solved. The large number of teach- 
ers now in this category argues emer- 
gency measures. More fundamental 
solutions of benefit to future teachers 
will be found in revisions of under- 
graduate teacher preparation and cer- 
tification requirements. The experience 
and insight gained during this critical 
emergency period, however, should be 
of inestimable assistance to those re- 
sponsible for finding and effecting these 
better solutions. In the present pro- 
gram the participating universities have 
accepted the challenge, and it seems 
certain that credit for advanced degree 
purposes will not be an obstacle for the 
great majority of the local teachers. 


Benefits Are Manifold 


Mutual interests and _ problems 
should extend an initial graduate stu- 
dent relationship to an effective part- 
nership, bringing enlightenment and 
benefits to both faculties and their 
students. It is expected that cross- 
appointments can be made between 
faculties and that in some cases the sec- 
ondary school can serve as a ladder to 
university tenure appointments. This 
extension of opportunity should in- 
crease the attractiveness of teaching 
sufficiently to bring the secondary 
schools enough additional recruits to 
more than make up losses to the uni- 
versity and should contribute signifi- 
cantly in the matter of teacher prestige 
and program articulation. 

Our purpose in undertaking this pro- 
gram is rooted in a sincere desire to 
work with and assist those who have 
primary responsibility in education at 
all levels with whatever help our re- 
sources can provide. 
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Requirements for the Science Teacher 


JOHN MAYOR 


Director, Science Teaching Improvement Program 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Washington, D. C. 


EARLY all professional scientific 

organizations have recently estab- 
lished committees on teaching. Some 
have carefully defined programs already 
in operation, and others are studying 
the problem of the improvement of sci- 
ence teaching with the hope that they 
may reach a conclusion about the best 
kind of activities that might be under- 
taken. The deep concern of scientists 
and scienctific organizations in science 
teaching results from the present and 
anticipated shortage of scientific per- 
sonnel. This shortage promises to be 
as critical in the area of science te?ch- 
ing, probably even more so, than .. any 
other area. Representatives of pv vern- 
ment, industry, and scientific organiiza- 
tions view the shortage as dangerous to 
the national welfare. 


Scientists Have a Responsibility 


Interest in science teaching has great- 
ly increased because of the widespread 
criticism during the past 5 years of 
science programs in secondary schools, 
and of the programs and attitudes in 
secondary schools in general. Scientists 
recognize that, during the past 25 years, 
they have been neglecting a responsi- 
bility that now must be met. They also 
are aware that their responsibility for 
science teaching implies better pro- 
grams of teacher education, more direct 
association with secondary-school teach- 
ers and secondary schools, and more 
participation in activities intended to 
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interest the youth of America in the 
study of science. 

Almost always when the crisis in sci- 
ence education is discussed by scientists, 
there is criticism of present teacher 
certification requirements. Scientists 
realize that they are not sufficiently 
familiar with secondary-school pro- 
grams and teacher certification require- 
ments and with the forces and agencies 
determining these programs and re- 
quirements. This is a part of their re- 
sponsibility for science teaching which 
they feel they have failed to accept. 


STIP in Review 


In this article a brief review will be 
given of the Science Teaching Improve- 
ment Program of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
as illustrative of the kind of activities 
in which the AAAS believes scientists 
can properly engage, in order to con- 
tribute to the improvement of science 
teachng. Attention will also be directed 
to the responsibilities of the science 
teacher and to pre-service and in-service 
programs of teacher education in sci- 
ence. Finally, some suggestions for bet- 
ter working relationships between pro- 
fessional educators and scientists will 
be made. It should be kept in mind 
that the term “science” is intended to 
include mathematics as well as biology, 
physics, and chemistry, the science sub- 
jects usually taught in secondary 
schools. 
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The action program of AAAS is 
planned to contribute to the improve- 
ment of science and mathematics teach- 
ing in the secondary schools and to in- 
crease the supply of college graduates 
qualified to teach science and mathe- 
matics. The program, supported by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, was reported in detail in 
two publications of AAAS. Through 
STIP, the AAAS hopes to work with 
college and university science depart- 
ments in their acceptance of teacher 
education as a major responsibility, en- 
courage the development of special pro- 
grams for preparing science teachers, 
interest students in becoming science 
teachers, contribute toward the move- 
ment for higher salaries for teachers, 
conduct studies in the improvement of 
working conditions for teachers, offer 
awards to secondary-school science 
teachers for excellence in teaching, and 
direct a pilot study in four states on 
the use of science counselors. 

STIP is addressed first to scientists. 
Much of the activity in the program to 
date has been in conferences with sci- 
entists on college and university cam- 
puses, and in state and regional groups. 
Similar conferences are planned for 
1956 in all parts of the country. Dis- 
cussions will be devoted to the consid- 
eration of ways and means by which 
scientists and science departments can 
better accept their responsibility for 
teacher education, develop closer work- 
ing relationships with secondary-school 
teachers, and acquire more intimate 
knowledge of secondary-school science 
and mathematics programs and teach- 
ing problems. 

Cooperation in the _.oject of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council in Arlington County, 


1AAAS Cooperative Committee Rpt., Science 
122: 145-8; July 22, 1955. Ibid., Science Month- 
ly 81: 109-14; September, 1955. 


Virginia, has provided good opportuni- 
ties for direct work with scientists. This 
project promises to become an unusu- 
ally fine example of what can be accom- 
plished in the improvement of science 
teaching at the local level, when sci- 
entists, community groups, P-TA’s, 
school administrators and teachers, and 
college and university staffs unite to 
carry out a carefully developed pro- 


gram. 


Cooperation — the Key 


A part of the activities of STIP is in 
cooperation with national professional 
education organizations and their state 
branches. Such groups as the National 
Education Association, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Coopera- 
tive Council on Teacher Education, 
and Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will carry 
announcements on STIP in their pub- 
lications, and representatives of STIP 
will participate in the programs of 
their national meetings. In December 
1955, a Conference on Science Teacher 
Education was held in Washington 
under the sponsorship of American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, National Science Foundation, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. Officers 
and members of the Executive and 
Study Committees of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation were invited to attend. This 
conference provided an excellent op- 
portunity for scientists and educators 
to discuss problems of importance to 
both groups, which too infrequently in 
the past have been attacked jointly by 
vitally interested groups on a national 
basis or on university campuses. 

Because scientists have been dis- 


turbed about teacher certification re- 
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quirements, a plan to obtain represen- 
tation from science on teacher certifica- 
tion commissions and councils in all 
states is being discussed with the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification. 
Assistance of state academies of science 
at the local level is in process of organi- 
zation. 


STIP will sponsor a pilot study on 
the use of science and mathematics 
counselors in four centers during the 
school year 1956-57. Requests for cen- 
ters have been received from colleges 
and universities in 15 states. The pilot 
study proposes to develop a method for 
“up-grading” the science instruction of 
teachers, many of whom are relatively 
inexperienced and may be lacking in 
several aspects of desirable preparation. 
Many teachers of science would profit 
from improved laboratory and demon- 
stration techniques and greater know!- 
edge of subject matter with stress on 
most recent developments in science. 


Concern with the adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries at the secondary-school 
level, as well as for the improvement of 
the working conditions of teachers, 
arose from the realization that inade- 
quate salaries, together with heavy 
workloads and unfavorable working 
conditions, are important factors which 
have caused teachers to leave the teach- 
ing profession and others to be re- 
luctant to enter it. The plan of STIP 
is to work with appropriate national 
agencies in their efforts to improve the 
salary situation. Experimental studies 
of particular aspects of the problem of 
working conditions may be started dur- 
ing the spring months. 

A special committee has been estab- 
lished to review the entire question of 
interesting secondary-school students in 
science-teaching careers. When funds 
become available, a plan for awards for 
outstanding achievement in teaching 


secondary-school science and mathe- 
matics will be inaugurated. These 
awards would be given in national com- 
petition. 


Responsibilities of the 
Science Teacher 


In planning pre-service and in-service 
programs in science for teachers, it 
must be recognized that the science 
teacher has three major responsibilities. 
He must be able to contribute to a 
program for the more gifted students in 
science and mathematics which will 
carry the prospective scientist or scien- 
tific technician as far as he can rea- 
sonably be carried in his high-school 
years. This is particularly important 
because it is recognized that many sci- 
entists do their best work in research 
in their early years, and hence their 
preparation should be planned to bring 
them to the level of research as early 
as possible. The recent study on Col- 
lege Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing has done much to clarify what 
gifted students can accomplish in their 
high-school years.? 

The science teacher also bears a 
major responsibility for science in gen- 
eral education. In this scientific age it 
is important that every citizen have 
some understanding of the nature, 
methods, and conclusions of science. 
Many of the best students will not go 
into scientific research and teaching 
careers and a large part of the remain- 
ing students will not have the aptitude 
or interest for science. Nevertheless, all 
of these people will be called upon to 
make decisions in their own lives and 
in their contributions to the general 
welfare, which will require some un- 
derstanding of the progress of science 


2Published by The School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing, Jan 
uary 1954. 
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and its impact on national and in- 
dividual welfare. 

The third charge of the science teach- 
et is that of teaching science to the 
slow-learning student. This may be 
considered by some as a part of the 
responsibility for science in general 
education. It is given separately so 
as to emphasize that the science teacher 
has a responsibility for the slow-learn- 
ing student as well as the gifted. New 
teachers must often be convinced of 
this, and teacher-education programs in 
science should take this into account. 
Ability grouping in mathematics in 
secondary schools has come to be rather 
generally accepted, and a plan for 
ability grouping in the other sciences 
is being developed in many high 
schools. 

At a meeting in the fall of 1955, 
called by the National Science Founda- 
tion and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, represen- 
tatives of about 16 scientific societies 
reported on the activities of their or- 
ganizations concerned with science 
teaching. It was made clear that pro- 
fessional organizations of scientists in 
biology, chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics were concerned with the sec- 
ondary-school course offerings in their 
areas. All had groups working on cur- 
riculum materials which would give 
more attention to current develop- 
ments in science. They were also in- 
terested in the preparation of better 
and more modern texts and other 
teaching aids. It is recognized by these 
groups, whose members are usually as- 
sociated with staffs of colleges and uni- 
versities, that satisfactory materials can 
be prepared only by the secondary- 
school teachers themselves, and they 
saw their role as advisory only. If sec- 
ondary-school teachers are to take ad- 
vantage of the assistance of leading 
scientists in this work, it will be neces- 


sary that they become more familiar 
with late developments in subjects 
which they teach. 


Teacher Education Program 


To the scientist the pre-service and 
in-service education of the science and 
mathematics teacher seems to offer some 
special problems, perhaps more difficult 
than those in other areas. The advance 
of science in the past two decades has 
been so great and so far-reaching that a 
full-time research scientist has difficulty 
in keeping up with developments sig- 
nificant for his teaching. With the 
heavy load carried by secondary-school 
teachers, it is realized that this is al- 
most impossible. When one compares 
this situation with the fact that many 
science teachers studied their science in 
college 10 to 20 years ago, and that 
even though the teacher has recently 
graduated his undergraduate courses in 
science are in many instances out of 
date, he faces a complex problem. 

It must also be recognized by scien- 
tists that the principal reason teachers 
do not take courses and degrees in sci- 
ence when they attend summer sessions 
is largely the fault of the science depart- 
ments. Summer offerings of science de- 
partments have included little that is 
appropriate for secondary-school sci- 
ence teachers, or to which they could 
be admitted at the graduate level. More 
scientists are now realizing that they 
must either offer special courses at the 
graduate level in science for teachers, 
courses appropriate for them to which 
they can be admitted and in which 
they have a good chance of being suc- 
cessful, or complain no longer that in- 
service teachers take all of their sum- 
mer work in education courses. 


The Block Semester 


The teacher of mathematics would 
profit from a knowledge of recent de- 
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velopments and trends in chemistry, 
physics, and biology, as well as in his 
own area of mathematics, and the 
teacher of science needs to know about 
late developments in all of the sciences, 
and mathematics as well. This places a 
great demand on the time of the pros- 
pective teacher in undergraduate study. 
During the past few years there has 
been an increasing tendency in schools 
of education to try to provide, and re- 
quire, a block-semester of student 
teaching. The term “block-semester” 
is used to indicate that the 15 or 16 
hours of work carried by the prospec- 
tive teacher during the semester will be 
centered around the student-teaching 
experience. Under this plan the stu- 
dent teacher is free to go to another 
community to spend full time in teach- 
ing for 8 to 10 weeks. The advantages 
of this kind of student-teaching expe- 
rience to the undergraduate prospec- 
tive teacher are fairly obvious. In gen- 
eral, student teachers in these programs 
appear to be happy with this arrange- 
ment and feel that the experience in 
the off-campus community has been 
valuable. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the undergraduate, if he is to be 
well prepared in modern mathematics 
and science, has already too many de- 
mands on his time. The value of the 
block-semester plan must be weighed 
against the desirability of greater op- 
portunity to learn more about modern 
work in the field in which the student 
may eventually teach. The longer pe- 
riod for student teaching which inter- 
feres with adequate subject-matter ex- 
perience is open to serious question in 
a four-year teacher education program. 


Professional Education 
Requirements 


The wide concern of scientists with 
the teacher shortage and teacher educa- 


tion has brought frequent criticism of 
requirements in professional education. 
Justification can be given for the usual 
requirement of 15 to 20 semester hours 
in professional education. If more time 
must be devoted to student teaching, 
then it probably should be taken from 
other education courses. It is my pref- 
erence that the requirements in profes- 
sional education should not be in- 
creased even by the provision of greatly 
extended time for student teaching in 
off-campus schools. 

Despite the fact that more than one- 
half of the high schools have fewer 
than 100 pupils enrolled, teacher edu- 
cation programs have been too much 
influenced by the needs of this type of 
school. A substantialy smaller part of 
the secondary school pupils and teach- 
ers are in these high schools. Teacher 
education can better be directed at pre- 
paring teachers for schools which are 
of a size approved as satisfactory. If 
this principle were to be accepted, more 
time could be devoted to requirements 
for a teaching major, desirable related 
courses, and general education. Many 
colleges for teacher education could 
profitably re-examine their courses of 
study from this point of view. 


Recommendations 


The shortage of scientists is critical 
for the national welfare. The necessity 
for improvement in science teaching in 
order to meet the shortage is generally 
accepted. If scientists are to offer their 
proper contributions to the improve- 
ment of science teaching, it will be 
necessary for them to work with those 
responsible for teacher-education and 
secondary-school programs. Satisfactory 
cooperation will require, first, an ac- 
quisition of more knowledge and un- 
derstanding of these programs. The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science believes that one way 
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in which this can be achieved is to af- 
ford scientists an opportunity to work 
with teacher education personnel and 
organizations. Both scientists and those 
in professional education can profit 
from better understanding through the 
airing of their views. Much less criti- 
cism in both directions would result if 
the two groups were to discuss openly 
their points of view on problems of 
common concern. 


Scientists are willing, as never be- 
fore, to give their time to the consid- 
eration of ways and means for improv- 
ing science teaching. They believe that 
they can make a contribution to this 
major goal by working with those who 
make decisions about schools and 
school programs. They will approach 
such an opportunity with a desire to 
learn and to discuss openly, and with 
good will, questions which have caused 
much anxiety. 

For the development of better work- 
ing relationships, it is suggested that 
scientists should: 


1. Examine and improve their 
course offerings and major require- 
ments for prospective teachers, with ad- 
vice from staff members in education. 


2. Offer special courses for graduate 
credit which are realistic for teachers 
and which will enable teachers to keep 
up to date in their subject field. 


8. Visit schools and take part in 
teachers meetings. 


4. Take an active part in P-TA’s and 
other community groups working for 
the betterment of schools, and be will- 
ing to serve as school board members. 


5. Offer their services in efforts di- 
rected toward interesting boys and girls 
in the study of science. 


6. Work with teacher certification 
commissions and councils. 


7. Make known their points of view 
on the programs and work of our sec- 
ondary schools after careful study of 
the goals and problems of the schools 
and the efforts of other agencies in 
their behalf. 


Professional educators should wel- 
come the current, new interest of 
scientists and other academic groups in 
the schools, seek their counsel in the 
solution of school problems and their 
participation in school and _school- 
related professional activities, and re- 
solve to assist in carrying out the sug- 
gestions set forth above. 

Such cooperative action on the part 
of both groups is in the interest of na- 
tional welfare and essential to our 
progress. 





NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Announces its Tenth 
Annual Summer Laboratory 
in i 
Human Relations and Group 
Leadership Training 


TWO SESSIONS 
June 17-July 6 and 

July 22-Aug. 10 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 
The purposes of this intensified program are: 
1) To develop increased sensitivity to human 
relations situations; 2) To develop the abil- 
ity to diagnose the causes of human relations 
problems; 3) To practice the problem-solv- 
ing skills of an effective leader; 4) To study 
problems of intergroup relations and organ- 
izational conflict. 


For further information write: 
NTLGD 
1201 - 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





























The American Historical Association 
and the Teaching of History 


SIDNEY PAINTER 

Chairman, Department of History 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE American Historical Association 

has never been a “Learned Society” 
in the narrow interpretation sometimes 
given to that term. It has never con- 
sidered the encouragement of research 
and the production of scholarly mono- 
graphs as its sole or even its dominant 
function. At one time or another, as it 
saw the need, it has participated in 
practically every type of historical ac- 
tivity. Within the bounds set by its re- 
sources the Association is always ready 
to play its part in any enterprise of 
value to history and historians. 

The Association has always felt a 
special responsibility for the teaching 
of history at all levels in American edu- 
cational! institutions. Since 1895, seven 
committes of the Association have pro- 
duced and published more than twenty 
volumes of reports on various aspects 
of this subject. These reports have 
been widely used and have played an 
important part in developing the cur- 
ricula used in secondary and higher 
education in this country. 

These reports have been at least par- 
tially responsible for the fact that his- 
tory has a firmly established place in 
our curricula. Although many members 
of the Association are troubled by the 
content of some courses labelled “So- 
cial Science,” there is a general feeling 
that adequate time is allotted to his- 
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tory. If the courses of a definitely his- 
torical nature were all well planned 
and effectively taught, the situation 
would be quite satisfactory from the 
Association’s point of view. Hence we 
believe that our chief problem is to 
assure high-quality teaching. 


The Dominant Issue 


Now the central basic problem fac- 
ing the entire educational profession is 
the recruiting of an adequate number 
of able teachers. Actually there is only 
one concrete thing that we, as members 
of the profession, can do to further this 
cause. If all of us, wherever we teach, 
whether in secondary schools, colleges, 
or universities, marshall all our ener- 
gies and capacities into teaching as 
effectively as we can, I feel sure we can 
draw into our ranks more of the able 
students than we are now getting. The 
learned disciplines are fascinating and 
exciting, and if we do not make our 
students realize this, it is at least partly 
our own fault. 


Society’s Responsibility for 
Recruitment 
But the remainder of the task of 
recruiting an adequate teaching force 
must rest on society as a whole. Better 
salaries are needed throughout the pro- 
fession.. I do not ask that they be so 
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high that people are attracted to teach- 
ing because of its financial rewards, 
but I would like to see fewer genuinely 
interested students repelled because 
the rewards are so meager. 

Society as a whole must decide that 
teaching is important and give the 
profession the prestige it deserves. Par- 
ents must dream of their children be- 
coming teachers rather than feel some- 
what horrified if they turn in that 
direction. All this, however, is beyond 
the range of a single professional so- 
ciety. 

I hope that some day all the learned 
societies will create a central agency to 
work on the broad question of the re- 
cruitment of teachers. Moreover, unless 
our statistics are completely unreliable 
the shortage of teachers of history is 
much less acute than in other fields. 
While I must admit I was rather horri- 
fied a few years ago to see a rather poor 
student who had graduated as a major 
in history without ever taking a course 
in physics assigned to teach physics in 
a high school, I should like to see some 
prospective history majors diverted to 
physics at an earlier stage in their 
careers. 


Aid Is Forthcoming 


With all these considerations in 
mind the American Historical Associa- 
tion came to the conclusion that the 
most valuable work it could do would 
be to assist teachers of history to be- 
come more effective. While we are in- 
terested in the teaching of history at 
all levels, we are inclined to believe 
that we can be most useful to teachers 
in the secondary schools and junior col- 
leges. These teachers face grave prob- 
lems. Often they have to teach several 
subjects and hence their preparation is 
bound to be more or less inadequate. 
And they have little spare time in 
which to remedy this lack of prepara- 





The American Historical Association 
has established a Service Center for 
Teachers of History. To carry on the 
activities of the Center the Association 
has received a grant of $148,000 from 
the Ford Foundation. 

The Service Center will prepare and 
supervise the preparation of various 
types of pamphlets to aid secondary 
teachers: graded reading lists, pam- 
phlets summarizing recent research, and 
interpretations in the fields of history 
taught in the schools, discussions of 
objectives and values of historical study, 
and other subjects which conferences 
with teachers show to be useful. The 
Association has no intention of enter- 
ing the field of methods of teaching, 
already amply cared for by experts in 
education. 

The Service Center has been estab- 
lished on an experimental basis for three 
years. It is immediately concerned with 
the growing gap between the teachers 
in the schools and the experts working 
on the frontiers of historical knowledge. 
Historical research, like that in every 
other discipline, has become increasingly 
complex and specialized in recent years. 
The teacher, who is not and should not 
be a specialist, cannot keep up with this 
research, and as a result it often takes 
twenty-five or thirty years before im- 
portant new facts or interpretations are 
reflected in school teachng. Conversely, 
the specialist is unaware of the prob- 
lems of the teacher and seldom puts 
his material in a form which can be 
used in the schools. 

The Center furnishes active and direct 
assistance in the strengthening of courses 
in the schools and in the furnishing of 
effective teaching materials. At the same 
time it acquaints the specialists in his- 
tory with the problems of the schools.— 
Borp C. Suarer, Executive Secretary, 
American Historical Association, Library 
of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, 
Washington, D. C. 











tion. They need aid, but the utiliza- 
tion of the aid should consume the 
least possible time and energy. The 
Association hopes that if it can give 
this aid effectively, it will achieve an- 
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other end which it regards as extremely 
important—the unification of the his- 
torical profession. 

In its early days secondary school 
teachers were active participants in the 
Association. This is no longer true and 
in one sense cannot be. The profession 
is too large to operate in a single asso- 
ciation. The meetings of the American 
Historical Association and the material 
published in the American Historical 
Review should continue to be aimed at 
the college and university teacher. The 
National Council for the Social Studies 
is doing an excellent job as the central 
organ of the secondary school teachers. 
But we should like to have all teachers 
of history feel that they and the mem- 
bers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation are engaged in a common ef- 
fort with a common end in view. I 
might add that the American Histori- 
cal Association and the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies have always 
cooperated closely with each other and 
are determined to continue to do so. 


An Idea Takes Form 

At the moment the Association has 
simply a plan in the form of a pro- 
posal for which it is seeking funds. 
Unlike the Modern Language Associa- 
tion we cannot point to valuable work 
already accomplished. (Note: Since 
this article was prepared the Associa- 
tion has received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, which will enable it to 
put its plan into operation. See state- 
ment by Boyd Shafer.) 

The Association has established a 
standing Committee on Teaching. It 
consists of four university professors of 
history, Arthur E. Bestor, Erling M. 
Hunt, Sidney Painter, and Joseph R. 
Strayer; two professors of education, 
Francis Keppel and Edgar B. Wesley; 
Arthur Dondineau, Superintendent of 
Schools of Detroit; Miss Edith Starratt, 
a teacher of history in a secondary 


school; and Mrs. Eugene Meyer repre- 
senting the public. Thus, the Commit- 
tee represents a wide range of interests 
and experience. 

This Committee will establish a Serv- 
ice Center for Teachers of History. 
This Center will have a full-time direc- 
tor with adequate secretarial and cler- 
ical assistance. At the moment the 
Asssociation contemplates two rather 
different lines of activity. 


The Service Center 

One function of the Center will be 
to facilitate cooperation between teach- 
ers of history at all levels. We hope to 
establish a panel of college and uni- 
versity teachers who will be both will- 
ing and able to assist secondary schools 
and secondary school teachers in any 
way possible. 

Thus, if a state association of history 
teachers would like a presentation on 
recent new interpretations of important 
phases of modern European history, it 
would ask the Service Center to suggest 
a member of its panel. If a superin- 
tendent of schools or a principal should 
want aid in planning a curriculum, he 
could obtain it in the same way. One 
thing must be emphasized. The initia- 
tive must come from the schools and 
the teachers. The Association does not 
want to proffer unwanted advice and 
aid. But we feel that it is important ‘9 
our purpose that school administrators 
and teachers should know that there is 
a group of members of the Historical 
Association in their region who are 
available if desired. Frankly, this will 
be an experiment. It may not be suc- 
cessful. But the Association has hopes 
that it will, and at least it will demon- 
strate the active interest of the Associa- 
tion and its members. 

Another function of the Center will 
be to arrange for the production, pub- 
lication, and distribution of materials 
which seem likely to be of help to 
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teachers of history. Any definite deci- 
sion as to what these will be depends 
on investigation of what teachers want 
and need. The Association tentatively 
believes that very brief, carefully 
chosen bibliographies for teachers 
would be helpful. Thus, if a teacher in 
a World History course felt that he was 
poorly prepared on some phase of the 
subject, he could find in one of these 
bibliographies two or three suitable 
works with short but adequate descrip- 
tions of their nature. Most bibliogra- 
phies are too long and complicated for 
the hard-pressed teacher. 

Also, graded reading lists for the 
students might well be useful. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for teachers to keep 
abreast of recent discoveries and rein- 
terpretations. Pamphlets which give the 
most recent opinion on important his- 
torical events and movements could 
well be valuable. There are obviously 
a wide range of possibilities. But let 
me emphasize again that the Associa- 
tion is not planning to decide what the 
teachers need and give it to them but 
rather to find out what they want and 
believe they can use. 


The Road Ahead 

In closing I should like to make clear 
that the members of the American His- 
torical Association and its Committee 
on Teaching realize that in general 
they know very little about the prob- 
lems faced by secondary school admin- 
istrators and teachers. They have no 
desire to attempt to impose ideas but 
they believe that they can give useful 
advice on the preparation of teachers 
of history in the subject matter in- 
volved and in the content of history 
courses. They are determined to co- 
operate and work with every organiza- 
tion which feels they can be of aid to 
it in working toward the common goal 
—the improvement of the system of 
education in general and of the teach- 
ing of history in particular. 
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A Learned Society 


Looks at Foreign Language Teaching 


WILLIAM PARKER 

Director, The Foreign Language Program 
The Modern Language Association of America 
New York, New York 


Y REMARKS concern a national 
learned society that for some 
decades was so very learned, so preoc- 
cupied with problems of scholarship in 
its field, that it had to rediscover its 
full responsibilities to American educa- 
tion. Today it is trying to dis- 
charge these responsibilities with a 
mixture of humility and determination. 
The story of how this change came 
about is so long and complex that it 
must be oversimplified if I am to move 
swiftly from history to matters of 
mutual concern. 


The Modern Language Association 
of America consists of about 8,500 
teachers of English and the modern 
foreign languages, most of them on the 
faculties of American colleges and 
universities. The Association has always 
welcomed to membership high school 
and elementary school teachers of 
English and foreign languages, but, un- 
til almost yesterday, few of these per- 
sons found much in the journal, in the 
program of the annual meeting, or in 
other activities of the Association to 
attract or to hold them. In the early 
years, however, we were deeply con- 
cerned with professional and pedagogi- 
cal problems; indeed, we were founded 
in 1883, and named ourselves the 
Modern Language Association because 
we believed that English and French 
and German deserved a respected place 
in college and high school curricula 

-along with the ancient languages. The 
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American people soon agreed and, 
our point won in a matter of sev- 
eral decades, we settled back, no longer 
to issue committee reports in coopera- 
tion with the National Education As- 
sociation (as we did on two occasions) , 
but rather to discuss graduate training 
and the promotion of research in our 
rapidly developing fields. 


The Foreign Language Program 


It was chiefly World War II, I sus- 
pect, that wrought the great change in 
basic attitudes and assumptions among 
MLA members. Shortening a long 
story, in December 1951 the constitu- 
tional statement of purpose was broad- 
ened and in October 1952 the Foreign 
Language Program was launched. This 
Program, originally envisaged as a 
three-year investigation, was supported 
by a grant of $120,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which later gave an 
additional $115,000 to prolong the in- 
quiry until October 1958. 


Although being a professor of Eng- 
lish at New York University and never 
having taught a foreign language, I 
have been, from its beginning, Direc- 
tor of what our profession now calls the 
FL Program (FL for Foreign Language). 
It has been an education for me, to put 
it mildly. I have had to study the his- 
tory of foreign language teaching in 
this country, including all the attacks 
on language study; to assess, as care- 
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fully and candidly as possible, the 
strengths and weaknesses of curent lan- 
guage instruction at all levels; and, 
most important of all, to weigh our 
resources and potentialities against the 
ever increasing need for foreign lan- 
guage skills in our citizenry, as this 
need has been brought home to me by 
my reading, investigations, and talks 
with many people. 

The formal purpose of the FL Pro- 
gram is to discover what the role of 
modern foreign languages should be in 
American life. Such an inquiry implies, 
of course, constructive action to meet 
any needs discovered, from supplying 
information to reforming a whole pro- 
fession if the situation seems to call for 
it. Our offices at 6 Washington Square 
North, in New York City, are already a 
clearinghouse to such an extent that 
six people, working full time, can hard- 
ly keep up with the mail that pours in 
from every state in the Union, and 
from abroad; and the profession is 
now in the gradual process of reform- 
ing itself pretty thoroughly. For the 
answer to our basic inquiry is as clear 
as it is shattering, catching us, as it 
does, with far too few foreign language 
teachers prepared to do what the pub- 
lic wants a greatly increased number of 
language teachers to do hereafter. 


Increasing Importance of 
Foreign Languages 


Let me make my point as simply and 
unsensationally as possible. In three 
years I have encountered a variety of 
people who doubt whether foreign lan- 
guages should be required at this or 
that level, or even taught at all in the 
elementary schools; and I’ve met a lot 
(with whom I have usually agreed) 
who don’t like the dead way in which 
living languages have been taught in 
this or that school or college. But in 
three years I have yet to meet (or read 


of) a single person who does not think 
that, with our present international re- 
sponsibilities in an increasingly smaller 
world, we need more Americans with 
knowledge of more foreign languages; 
and I have yet to meet anyone, apart 
from a few stone-age language teachers, 
who does not say that language teach- 
ing should be made functional, with 
more emphasis on speaking ability and 
listening comprehension. 

I want to underline this point at the 
risk of seeming tactless. In the early 
days of the FL Program, a considerable 
number of foreign language teachers, 
hoping to enlighten an ignorant Eng- 
lish teacher, warned me _ solemnly 
against professional educators, who, 
they said, would be maliciously op- 
posed to everything I attempted. I now 
know enough of history to understand 
how I happened to be given such bad 
advice (and I consider it one of my 
most important duties in the days 
ahead to help leaders among foreign 
language teachers persuade our profes- 
sion as a whole that cooperation, not 
resentment, is the new watchword). 
Some of my language colleagues will 
doubtless say that I lead a sheltered 
life, but in three years I have yet to 
meet a single professional educator who 
wanted to minimize language study in 
our schools or colleges, and my files 
contain letters from at least a hundred 
persons—among them some of the fore- 
most people in professional education 
—saying that language study must re- 
ceive more emphasis, many linking it to 
our national security. 

If I have thus far said anything that 
has surprised anyone, turn for the evi- 
dence to a booklet I wrote in 1954 at 
the request of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. It is 
entitled The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages (available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
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ton, D. C.; $.45), and is essentially an 
answer to the question: What should 
be the role of foreign languages in 
American life? It draws its facts, not 
merely from the world of education, 
but also from American business, gov- 
ernment, and society. If it is forgivable 
for an author to recommend his own 
work, I think I can say that this little 
book will show, as collecting facts for 
it certainly showed me, that we have a 
long way to go if we are to give the 
American people the amount and kind 
of language instruction they expect. 


The Present Opportunity 

We trust to have cooperation and 
sympathetic understanding of some of 
our vexing problems. I shall suggest 
but a few of them. First, let me men- 
tion the sheer amount of language in- 
struction now available, since so many 
people are saying it is in the national 
interest for us to have more Americans 
with language proficiency. 

Of all public high schools in the 
United States, 56.4 per cent offer no 
modern foreign language instruction to 
their students. The situation differs, of 
course, from region to region. In Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, every public high school 
offers some instruction in modern for- 
eign languages; in the Dakotas, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, not one high school in 
ten does so. That national figure of 
56.4 per cent, however, has significance 
for anyone who believes that all Ameri- 
can youth should have at least the op- 
portunity to study languages. Require- 
ments, length and character of instruc- 
tion are not in question in a majority 
of our public schools; modern lan- 
guages are simply not available. 

More than 1,100 persons on student 
ships last summer chose to study Ger- 
man in shipboard classes, and approxi- 
mately 21,000 servicemen last year 
elected to study German through the 


correspondence courses and materials 
offered by the Armed Forces Institute, 
but no German is taught in any public 
high school in the states of Alabama, 
the Carolinas, Florida, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. Not one American high 
school student in 100 is currently 
studying German. 

More Americans visit Mexico and 
other Latin American countries each 
year than are currently studying Span- 
ish in all our high schools put together. 
The percentage of students enrolled in 
Spanish courses in our public high 
schools is about 7.3—a drop of almost 
one per cent during the past five years. 
French is worse off than Spanish; 
about 5.6 per cent of the total public 
high school enrollment is currently 
studying French. In 38 states for which 
I have complete enrollment figures a 
total of nearly 250,000 students were 
studying French last year—a figure that 
might thoughtfully be compared with 
the nearly 350,000 American tourists 
who visited Paris last year. 

No public high school offers a third 
year of instruction in any modern for- 
eign language in five states that I have 
identified, and none offers a fourth 
year in at least nine additional states. 

Please do not misinterpret my mo- 
tives in citing these statistics. I am not 
interested in providing jobs for unem- 
ployed language teachers. As a matter 
of fact, if the situation briefly outlined 
here is swiftly improved—as so many 
educators and citizens are saying it 
must be—I, for one, do not know where 
we are going to find the teachers. 


Changes Are Called For 
It is even worse than that: the Ameri- 
can people not only want more lan- 
guage instruction in our schools, they 
very decidedly want a kind of language 
instruction which, to a considerable ex- 
tent, they are not getting right now, and 
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are not going to get unless leaders 
among language teachers and among 
professional educators come together 
and develop ways and means of mak- 
ing sure that future language teachers, 
as graduated by our teachers’ colleges 
and our liberal arts colleges, are really 
prepared for their role in the second 
half of the twentieth century. How is 
this to be done? 

Let us not deceive ourselves — some 
drastic changes are called for. I wish I 
could tell in some detail what language 
teachers are already doing about it— 
how exciting and different some of the 
new teaching is! Significant things are 
happening. During the last three years 
the MLA has brought to New York for 
two- or three-day conferences 212 per- 
sons from all 48 states; has established 
a nationwide network of communica- 
tion with language teachers at all lev- 
els; has sought advice from psycholo- 
gists, linguistic scientists, cultural an- 
thropologists, and other social scien- 
tists; and, in general, has tried hard to 
throw new light on an old problem. 
Instead of enumerating our projects, let 
me briefly describe two, from which the 
nature of both our activities and our 
intentions may be inferred. 


Mixed Emotions 


Foreign languages are being taught 
today in the public elementary schools, 
below grade 7, in at least 357 American 
cities and towns in 44 states. Nearly 
100 of these programs began in 1953, 
over 100 began in 1954, and no one yet 
knows how many started in 1955. The 
movement has such popular support 
that it threatens to snowball, and if it 
does, it will be educationally disastrous, 
for where are we going to find enough 
qualified teachers of languages when 
there is already a serious shortage of 
elementary school teachers in general? 
The MLA feels that it has some re- 


sponsibility for keeping this movement 
within reasonable bounds, and believes 
the best way of doing it is to encourage 
controlled pilot programs, to urge test- 
ing and objective appraisals of results, 
and to insist that teachers—in this area 
so mercifully free from the old preju- 
dices and preconceptions of language 
instruction — effectively teach children 
to speak and understand a real lan- 
guage tn a real situation. 


To encourage and point the way to 
really modern instruction, the MLA 
published, in September 1955, a 90- 
page, experimental Teacher’s Guide, 
which had more than 40 authors. En- 
titled Beginning French in Grade 
Three, and the first in a projected se- 
ries, it attempts to collect, and to pre- 
sent simply, the best thinking of our 
profession on ways and means of bring- 
ing eight-year-olds to enjoy the ex- 
perience of acquiring a second lan- 
guage and learning about a different 
culture. It is a refreshing book, and an 
exciting product of truly collaborative 
effort—a hint of how textbooks might 
hereafter be produced. 

The second point I want to mention 
is to me even more exciting. A detailed 
statement has been produced and has 
been endorsed for publication (in most 
cases unanimously) by the executive 
boards of the seven national and nine 
regional organizations of language 
teachers, and also by the Modern Lan- 
guage Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board and the Committee 
on the Language Program of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. This 
statement sets forth definitely and 
clearly and, I trust, realistically, what 
the profession holds to be the minimal, 
good, and superior qualifications for 
secondary school teachers of modern 
foreign language. Over 80,000 copies 
have been distributed. 
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Standards Must Be Maintained 


When I was privileged to meet with 
the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion a short while ago, one of its mem- 
bers said he wished that the learned 
societies would tell those professionally 
concerned with teacher education pre- 
cisely what they regarded as adequate 
preparation in the subject matter fields. 
I do not know when I have enjoyed a 
meeting more! For the thing has been 


_ done—honestly, painstakingly, authori- 


tatively. Foreign language teachers in 
America are on record as saying: “We 
assume no responsibility, and will ac- 
cept no blame, for the products of in- 
struction done by persons who cannot 
meet the regrettably low minimal 
standards we have spelled out. Let it 
be clearly understood that the foreign 
language experience of children sub- 
jected to teachers who are inadequately 
prepared will be an indefensible waste 
of time and money.” 

We realize that by producing and 
publishing such a statement we have 
taken only a first step toward solving a 
problem. We know that very soon now 
we must obtain practical advice and 
cooperation. We are learning how to 
integrate language learning and social 
studies (we have held a seminar on lan- 
guage teaching and international un- 
derstanding, the report of which is pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record), 
but we need to learn how to integrate 
closely the subject matter and profes- 
sional preparation of language teach- 
ers. We'd like the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to sympathetic educators 


what is actually involved in mastering 
language skills adequate for teaching 
today, because we shall need their co- 
operation if we are to make our state- 
ment on qualifications a constructive, 
helpful instrument instead of a threat 


to poor teachers and a hand-washing 
gesture before the public. 

It is, of course, essential to develop 
practical, effective, inexpensive tests of 
the qualifications we have set forth, and 
we are beginning to work on this prob- 
lem. We know in general what they 
will be, and we hope for the expert 
help of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. Then we shall need to try out 
these tests—experimentally—in a few 
carefully selected state systems and in- 
stitutions. 


Implications 


But let me candidly spell out the im- 
plications of what we hope to do. We 
are saying firmly that the time has at 
last come in teacher preparation to dis- 
tinguish sharply between schooling and 
education, between form and substance, 
between credits and recommendations 
on the one hand and tested proficiency 
on the other. We will not try to speak 
for other subject matter fields, but we 
are now saying that in ours the present 
system of certification of teachers has 
resulted, to a distressing extent, in dis- 
appointment to students and parents, 
in grave damage to the integrity of our 
profession, and we want to see it im- 
proved as soon as possible. 


Foreign language teachers in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, standing, as 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
said recently, on the “threshold of a 
renaissance,” face many new problems 
on which they will need, and indeed 
will seek, friendly counsel. While I do 
not expect any group to share our en- 
thusiasm for promoting language study, 
I do expect them to share the primary 
motive that lies behind all our activi- 
ties—concern for the welfare of Ameri- 
can education. This is good, solid 
ground upon which men of good will 
can meet, can occasionally disagree, 
but can learn to work together. 
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HE American Council of Learned 

Societies, founded in 1919 and in- 
corporated in 1924, is a federation of 
twenty-five national organizations de- 
voted to the encouragement of human- 
istic studies. To this end the Council 
endeavors to increase interest in these 
studies through careful planning and 
development of activities, both in the 
established disciplines and in otherwise 
neglected intellectual areas. These ac- 
tivities include the initiation and pro- 
motion of research and the dissemina- 
tion and utilization of the results of 
this research; the training of individ- 
uals for vital teaching; and the repre- 
sentation at home and abroad of the 
interests and accomplishments of 
American scholars in humanistic fields. 

Since 1953, as a result of strongly 
expressed interest on the part of 
constituent societies, the ACLS has 
had a Committee on the Relation of 
Learned Societies to American Educa- 
tion (CORLSAE) . This Committee has 
encouraged societies to study educa- 
tional problems and has been attempt- 
ing to formulate a coordinated inter- 
disciplinary program. It has provided 
for exchange of information on society 
activities and liaison with educational 
groups and scientific societies interested 
in educational matters. 

Among the many constituent socie- 
ties of ACLS which are engaged in ac- 
tivities related to American education 
are the following: 

American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The Academy has held discus- 
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sions of the problem, and a committee 
prepared a study “On the Conflict Be- 
tween the ‘Liberal Arts’ and the 
‘Schools of Education’” (Ulich, Kep- 
pel, and Jones, ACLS Newsletter, Vol. 
Il). No active committee now exists 
in connection with the humanities and 
educational questions, although there 
is a Committee on School Science. The 
Council of the Academy has invited 
suggestions for useful programs in 
other areas, but none have been forth- 
coming. Of some relevance is a plan 
for a conference, in cooperation with 
the Institute for the Unity of Science, 
to be entitled (tentatively) “A Mod- 
ern Image of the World—the Joint Re- 
sponsibility of the Sciences and the 
Humanities.” Plans for this meeting 
are still fluid. 

American Economic Association. The 


AEA has a long history of activity in 
the field of education. Referring only 
to recent activities, a committee report, 
Teaching of Undergraduate Economics 
(H. Taylor, Chairman), was published 
as a supplement, December 1950, to 
the American Economic Review. A 
“Roundtable on the Teaching of Eco- 
nomics,” sponsored by the AEA, was 
held at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Economic Association, Tail- 
loires, France, in 1951. This resulted 
in a UNESCO publication, The Uni- 
versity Teaching of Social Sciences: 
Economics (Columbia University Press, 
1954). The Committee on Graduate 
Training in Economics obtained a 
grant and produced a report, Grad- 
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uate Education in Economics, by H. R. 
Bowen, supplement to the September 
1953 American Economic Review. The 
Committee on Graduate Training in 
Economics was reconstituted in 1954 
as an ad hoc Committee on Economic 
Education to permit the incorporation 
of secondary level problems, and prob- 
lems of economic education of adults 
in various fields. The 1956 Directory 
questionnaire will attempt to discover 
those members with particular inter- 
ests in these matters. The new com- 
mittee met with a Conference on Eco- 
nomics and General Education spon- 
sored by Syracuse University and the 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
in August, and planned to meet at the 
time of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in December. The Chairman 
of the Committee discussed activities 
with the Executive Committee in 
March. The responsible individuals 
are: Professor B. W. Lewis, Oberlin 
College, Chairman of the Committee 
on Economic Education, and Profes- 
sor James Washington Bell, North- 
western University, Secretary of the 
Association. 


American Historical Association. 
The AHA has had various committees 
and commissions for many years con- 
cerned with the problems of education. 
More recently, a new Committee on 
Teaching was appointed and two meet- 
ings were held during 1955. The Com- 
mittee devised a plan to assist in the 
improvement of history teaching in the 
schools and obtained a_ substantial 
grant to carry a three-year program. 
The program provides for the prepara- 
tion of pamphlets to aid secondary 
school teachers; for the provision of 
professional consulting services for 
school administrators and _ teachers; 


and for the establishment of a national 
Center which will organize and coordi- 
nate these services under the direction 


of the Committee on Teaching. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Teach- 
ing is Professor Sidney Painter, Johns 
Hopkins University. The Director of 
the Service Center which will be estab- 
lished in Washington in June 1956 is 
to be Dr. George Carson. The Center's 
functions will come under the general 
administrative supervision of Dr. Boyd 
C. Shafer, Secretary of the Association, 
Library of Congress Annex, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Musicological Society. The 
Society has a Committee on Accredita- 
tion of the Degree Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Musicology which met in April, 
1955. The Executive Board has dis- 
cussed the problem of drawing up a 
statement of uniform requirements for 
admission and completion of require- 
ments for the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
in musicology. The individual respon- 
sible for this activity is Professor Archi- 
bald T. Davidson, Harvard (Emeri- 
tus). Professor Davidson’s report has 
not yet been submitted. 

American Oriental Society. The 
AOS appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Woodridge Bing- 
ham, University of California. The 
committee arranged a session at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society at Toronto 
in April of 1955. Four invited papers 
were read, and at the business meeting, 
Dr. Bingham reported on the discus- 
sion and indicated that there has been 
relatively little response from the mem- 
bership. As a result, the committee was 
not reappointed. Under the circum- 
stances, responsibility for any residual 
matters in this field rest with the 
Secretary, Ferris J. Stephens, Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

American Philological Association. 
This society has an active Committee 
on Educational Training and Trends 
which met on numerous occasions dur- 
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ing 1955. Surveys of the status of Latin 
studies were made in three states. A 
report was rendered at the business 
meeting of the Association in Decem- 
ber 1955 calling for the creation of 
three committees: “one on increasing 
enrollment in Latin 3 and 4; one on 
revising content of second year sec- 
ondary school Latin; one on liaison 
between college and university Latin 
teachers.” The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Training and 
Trends is Professor S. D. Atkins, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


American Philosophical Association. 
The secretary reports widespread inter- 
est in educational matters within the 
Association. Both the Western and 
Pacific Divisions have associated with 
them a Conference on the Teaching of 
Philosophy which holds annual discus- 
sions. The Western Division Confer- 
ence met in 1955 at East Lansing, 
Michigan, with 150 persons present to 
discuss Melzer’s Philosophy in the 
Classroom (University of Nebraska 
Press, 1954). In December 1955, the 
Eastern Division held a symposium on 
the Philosophy of Education. The As- 
sociation has a Committee on Teacher 
Training and Recruitment which is to 
become a sub-committee of a newly 
formed Committee on Philosophy in 
Education. Pending the appointment 
of a chairman of the latter committee, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, William H. 
Hay, is responsible for these matters. 
His address is Bascom Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


American Sociological Society. The 
society has had, for several years, a 
Liaison Committee for the National 
Council for the Social Studies. This 
Committee has been concerned with 
the expansion and improvement of so- 
ciological preparation at the secondary 
level. At its meeting in September, 


1955, the Committee recommended 
that its activities be expanded to cover 
all activities concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers and teacher educa- 
tion, in addition to its former function. 
This recommendation was approved by 
the Executive Committee, and the Liai- 
son Committee is now considering the 
nature of its expanded functions. Its 
name will be changed as well. At the 
1955 annual meeting, sessions were 
held on the teaching of sociology and 
on sociology in the education of teach- 
ers. Chairman of the Liaison Commit- 
tee is Wilbur B. Brookover, Social 
Science Building, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Archaeological Institute of America. 
The Institute has no organized com- 
mittee assigned to this function. It has, 
however, prepared a guidance pam- 
phlet, “Archaeology as a Career,” for 
which there is a brisk demand, and a 
number of documentary films. Lecture 
programs are offered by the affiliated 
local societies, many of which have 
large student memberships. 


Association of American Geogra- 
phers. The Association has taken no 
formal action on educational problems 
as yet. Dr. Meredith Burrill, however, 
is currently making a study of the 
problem, and further discussion by the 
Council and members is expected. 


College Art Association. The Board 
of the Association discussed educa- 
tional questions at length in October 
1955 and again in January 1956. A 
broad study of society functions is now 
going forward under the direction of 
the Secretary, Dr. Craig H. Smyth, In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, New York Univer- 
sity, 17 East 80th Street, New York City. 


Far Eastern Association. At the 1955 
annual meeting, the Association held a 
panel discussion on “Reaching the 
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Common Man in America with Far 
Eastern Materials,” and appointed a 
Committee on the Relation of Learned 
Societies to American Education of the 
Far Eastern Association. The Commit- 
tee met at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
November, 1955. The Executive Board 
has corresponded about the collection 
and distribution of packets of material 
of use to teachers and educational in- 
stitutions. The new secretariat of the 
Association at Ann Arbor will function 
as a service center for these materials. 
The Association will be represented at 
a panel discussion of CORLSAE activi- 
ties in the Social Sciences held at the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in February, 1956. 


Linguistic Society of America. The 
Society has no committee in the field 
of education. However, the ACLS 
Committee on the Language Program, 
which includes a number of leading 
linguists, has taken an active interest 
in the field. Its chairman took part in 
an invitational conference held in con- 
nection with the Modern Language As- 
sociation meeting in December, 1955, 
which recommended that all. teachers 
concerned with languages or the lan- 
guage arts at any level should obtain a 
one-year course in the structure of lan- 
guage centered on English. The Com- 
mittee has also recently discussed the 
problems of language instruction at the 
junior high school level. One member 
is working on an experimental appli- 
cation of linguistic principles to Eng- 
lish teaching in the public schools of 
one of the Maryland counties with the 
active support of a leading publisher. 
The Committee has established a sub- 
committee on American Education, 
Archibald A. Hill, Box 7790, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, Texas, chairman. 


Modern Language Association of 
America. The MLA has a Foreign Lan- 


guage Program inaugurated by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in 1952. It has had 
two foundation grants, and the Asso- 
ciation now regards the Program as a 
continuing function of the organiza- 
tion. Since 1952, approximately 200 
persons have been brought to confer- 
ences from all 48 states. To date, most 
of the conferees have been foreign lan- 
guage teachers, but conferences in the 
planning stage will bring in a larger 
number of specialists in other fields. 
Secondary school teacher preparation is 
currently being emphasized. In 1955, 
two meetings of the Steering Commit- 
tee for the Foreign Language Program 
were held, and a General Meeting at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
was devoted exclusively to this pro- 
gram. Members of at least five other 
language organizations and of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America attended. 
Inquiries may be addressed to William 
R. Parker, Executive Secretary, MLA, 
6 Washington Square, North, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. A special committee was ap- 
pointed in 1954 to cooperate with the 
ACLS on educational matters. One 
meeting was held at the time of appoint- 
ment; none in 1955. The Society has a 
companion organization, the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, 
which met just prior to the SBLE meet- 
ing of 1955 and with which SBLE held 
one joint session. There is widespread 
concern with education among mem- 
bers, but many feel that the NABI is 
the proper organization through which 
to act. The Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion deals with methodological ques- 
tions and other teaching problems, has 
a teacher placement office, and has pub- | 
lished syllabuses for preparatory school 
use. Professor Charles F. Kraft, Secre- 
tary of the Society, is the person in 
charge. 
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Planning for Teaching 


A NEW Series of Five Motion Pictures from McGraw-Hill 


PLANNING FOR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH [18 min., $110.) A dra- 
matic case study of the personalities and careers of four teachers. 


EFFECTIVE LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (20 min., $120.) Clearly docu- 
ments the possibilities for making learning more meaningful in elementary schools. 


GUIDING THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN [18 min., $110.) How one teacher meets the 
challenge of understanding the needs of the individual student. 


PROMOTING PUPIL ADJUSTMENT (20 min., $120.) Portrayal of a basic approach to the 
solution of common problems of pupil adjustment to school life. 


BROADER CONCEPTS OF CURRICULUM (2! min., $125.) How the needs of youth may 
be served through learning experiences in and out of the classroom. 


Arrange with your audio-visual director to screen these prints, or write: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT e McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 WEST 42 STREET e« NEW YORK 36 
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The 1956 


Teacher Supply and Demand Report 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


A’ THE White House Conference 
on Education and almost all of 
the related conferences in states, re- 
gions, and localities, one of the major 
questions receiving thoughtful atten- 
tion was, “How can we get enough 
good teachers—and keep them?” Every- 
where the final conclusion was the 
same: there is no shortcut to an easy 
solution of this problem; it is an insep- 
arable part of a larger shortage of 
trained manpower, one which affects 
most of the professions and numerous 
other occupations. As the spotlight was 
focused upon the shortage of persons 
qualified and available to carry the ex- 
panding load of teaching in the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher educational 
institutions, many citizens came to the 
sober realization that the problem be- 
longs to them, not to the professional 
educator alone. The task ahead is to 
sustain and further extend this public 
interest. 

Why are the schools caught in this 
squeeze? What causal factors can be 
identified? And what avenues of relief 
seem to be open? 

First, these eight specific causes of the 
shortage are obvious: 

1. The American public has called 
upon the schools to accept ever-expand- 
ing responsibilities beyond the financial 
resources supplied for their support. 

2. The upsurge in total numbers to 
be educated—the increase in the per- 
cent of the total population in the 
school-age brackets—is unprecedented. 

3. For the past ten years—1945 to 
1955—the number of youth attaining 
maturity (the 18-2l-year-old group) has 
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The 1956 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report is the ninth annual study 
of teacher supply and demand in the 
United States which has been conducted 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. This report was 
prepared by the NEA Research Division 
in coopeartion with the Commission. 
The 1956 report, like each of the pre- 
ceding ones, was under the immediate 
supervision of Ray C. Maul. Dr. Maul 
is Assistant Director of the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

The Commission expresses its appre- 
ciation to the Research Division and to 
Dr. Maul for their cooperation in the 
preparation of this important report. 

The 1956 report is published exclu- 
sively in the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 











decreased at the rate of about 100,000 
per year. 

4. A new concept of manpower needs 
for national defense in peacetime has 
been generally accepted. 

5. The growth and diversification of 
industry, commerce, business adminis- 
tration, government programs, and pro- 
fessional services have given rise to a 
greater demand for highly trained man- 
power than has been produced. 

6. Occupational opportunities for 
educated women have expanded enor- 
mously. 

7. Since 1950, the number of grad- 
uates to emerge from colleges has steadi- 
ly decreased—from 434,000 in 1950 to 
only 287,000 in 1955. 

8. The trend toward earlier mar- 
riages has been steadily upward. 
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The combined force of these far- 
reaching changes in the American scene 
has greatly sharpened the competition 
for the services of many thousands of 
young people with talent for and nat- 
ural interests in teaching. The situation 
has become so acute that some students 
of the general manpower problem ques- 
tion the ability of the nation to con- 
tinue to staff the schools in the manner 
necessary to give every child a fair edu- 
cational opportunity according to his 
ability. The evidence is overwhelming, 
however, that no such dire catastrophe 
need befall the schools. These seven en- 
couraging factors are clear. 

1. Our national income is at an all- 
time high; a really substantial increase 
in the support of education—the sup- 
port required to make teaching a truly 
competitive occupation—would not be 
out of keeping with the many other 
financial tasks we voluntarily assume. 

2. The manpower pool of youth 
reaching maturity is now at the point 
of expansion after ten consecutive years 
of steady decline; each future year will 
see a larger number in the 18-2l-year 
bracket. 

8. College enrollments are in an up- 
trend; the five-year decline in number 
of college graduates is not only checked, 
but will start up in 1956. 

4. The proportion of women in the 
total college enrollment has been steadi- 
ly increasing for the past five years, and 
women comprise three-fourths of the 
elementary and secondary schoo] staffs. 

5. Since 1948 there has been a steady 
increase in the percent of all college 
graduates who were prepared to teach; 
in 1949 it was 21 percent, in 1955 it was 
30.2 percent. 

6. The percent of undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in teacher-preparation 
programs is in a consistent uptrend. 

7. Standards for admission to teach- 
ing are being improved in many of the 
States. 


These favorable factors will not, in 
themselves, eliminate the teacher short- 
age. They do, however, point the way 
to fruitful action. If the momentum 
generated by the increased concern of 
citizens throughout the nation can be 
sustained, and if wise leadership can 
channel this momentum into positive 
action, there is reason to be optimistic 
about the possibility of not only con- 
tinuing educational services at their 
present level, but of steady improve- 
ment in both the quality and the sup- 
ply of teaching personnel. 

If long-range plans are developed 
and vigorously pursued, there is reason 
to anticipate a balance between supply 
and demand within a decade. This goal 
can be achieved without education 
claiming an unfair share of the total 
manpower resources of the nation. It 
can be achieved, too, within an admin- 
istrative structure that will afford every 
child a fair opportunity. And it can be 
done without imposing impossibly 
heavy loads upon individual teachers. 

What steps lead toward achievement 
of this goal? And who carries the re- 
sponsibility for leadership and action? 
The following five major lines of attack 
are suggested: 

1. Teaching, as an occupation, must 
be put on a competitive level commen- 
surate with its requirements; i.e., sala- 
ries must be sufficient to attract and 
to hold the type of person with the 
quality of preparation desired. This 
step calls for much more vigorous ac- 
tion by school boards and administra- 
tors charged with the formulation of 
local budgets. In turn, they need much 
more insistent support by organized 
groups of citizens—P-TA, professional 
organizations, civic clubs. Most of all 
is needed the out-spoken support of 
business and industrial leaders, groups 
and individuals — actively calling for 
increased local levies, removal of an- 
tiquated bonding limitations, passage 
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of bond proposals, approval of building 
plans, equalization of assessments, state- 
wide foundation programs, and en- 
larged support of the higher education 
institutions which produce teachers. 


Just now there is a gratifying concern 
being shown by a particular segment of 
our society in one phase of education— 
industralists interested in the produc- 
tion of scientists and engineers. Special 
effort to support and to stimulate in- 
terest in this phase of the educational 
program is encouraging, if it is not 
achieved at the expense of other phases 
of education just as essential to the en- 
tire nation. But special measures should 
not cause us to lose sight of the over- 
riding need—the fundamental issue— 
to bring the whole teaching profession 
to a higher level of appeal to talented 
youth. To subsidize one group is to 
strike at the morale of teachers in all 
other fields. 


2. A larger number of the most capa- 
ble youth must be identified and en- 
couraged to prepare themselves for the 
more complex, involved tasks of our 
society. This does not mean an indis- 
criminate increase in college enroll- 
ments. It does mean an increased focus 
upon the top 25 per cent of all high 
school graduates, only one-half of whom 
now graduate from college. It is here 
that the greatest loss of the most needed 
manpower occurs. All professions, in- 
cluding teaching, would profit enor- 
mously by an improved program of 
guidance which would first identify and 
then motivate each youth to prepare 
himself for the fullest use of his capa- 
bilities. Here the primary responsibility 
of school administration and of all 
teachers is clear. They are in a key 
position to identify talent and to coun- 
sel in the planning of further educa- 
tion. 

3. The program of preparation for 
teaching must be continuously strength- 


ened. Discriminating students choose 
college programs because they recog- 
nize the functional nature of the in- 
struction and because they can see how 
it will contribute to their later success. 
The institutions which prepare teach- 
ers have not been supported in accord- 
ance with the vital nature of their 
task. Their staffs are less well prepared 
and less well paid than the staffs of 
many other colleges. The ability of 
these institutions to attract and to hold 
students of quality is a meaningful fac- 
tor in relieving the shortage of teachers. 


4. A more realistic appeal must be 
made to the liberal arts and other col- 
lege gradautes who did not take un- 
dergraduate preparation for teaching. 
Many thousands of them have fine tal- 
ents for teaching, and many discover 
their interests only after college gradua- 
tion. Many of them become available 
after temporary work in other occupa- 
tions, military service, or full-time 
housekeeping activities. These people 
require special examination and coun- 
seling, particularly to prevent misfits 
gaining admission to teaching, and then 
an appropriate program of professional 
preparation should be made available 
to them. They should not be expected 
to enter undergraduate classes with im- 
mature, inexperienced youth. 


In any and every program designed 
for these mature people, the education- 
al welfare of the children to be taught, 
not the convenience of prospective 
teachers, should dictate the procedures 
followed and the standards maintained. 
These three qualities are minimal: de- 
sirable personality traits, a sincere will- 
ingness to strengthen areas of weakness 
in the general education background, 
and an honest readiness to acquire 
the professional skills and understand- 
ings necessary to success in teaching. 


5. One of the most effective ways to 
meet the teacher shortage is to decrease 
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the annual demand for replacement of 
the teachers who quit. Next September 
some 85,000 now in service will not 
be in the classrooms. Many of those 
who quit will be among the best, and in 
the fields of greatest shortage. It is real- 
istic to believe that this staggering an- 
nual loss can be cut in half. Every 
superintendent and every school board 
should be commended for conducting 
a continuous study of why teachers 
leave the profession. Improvement of 
standards of admission to teaching is 
one imperative step. This must go for- 


ward on a statewide basis, but each 
locality has an inescapable responsi- 
bility; most of the vital remedies must 
be found and applied in the local dis- 
trict. The sheer financial loss in the 
existing routine—recruiting, preparing, 
inducting into service, then quickly 
forfeiting the fruits of these costly ef- 
forts—is scarcely equaled anywhere in 
American occupational life. In truth, 
increased efforts to retain good teachers 
can strike a telling blow at the teacher 
shortage. 


Part I—Supply of Teachers 


The supply of teachers comes from a 
number of sources. In only one in- 
stance, however, can the number to 
become newly available at the begin- 
ning of a school year be accurately 
counted. Also, this is the only source 
of supply in which the preparation of 
each member of the group can be indi- 
cated. This group is made up of the 
members of a graduating class who, at 
the time of graduation, will have com- 
pleted the requirements for the stand- 
ard teaching certificates according to 
the regulations of the state in which 
the college is located.' 

Other sources of supply are, of course, 
drawn upon. Included are: 

1. Qualified former teachers. 

2. Qualified graduates of former years 
who did not enter teaching after grad- 
uation. 

3. College graduates with no, or in- 
adequate professional preparation. 


1For a specific statement of the requirements 
for each type of certificate issued by each state, 
see W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in The United States, pub- 
lished by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and for 
sale by the National Education Association. 


4. Others whose qualifications are in 
various stages of adequacy. 


The investigator of the supply and 
demand problem is confronted with an 
impossible task if he seeks to determine, 
before the opening of a school year, 
how many from these four groups will 
actually become candidates for teaching 
positions. And even more Herculean 
would be the task of determining the 
number within each or any one of these 
groups. 

The number of qualified former teach- 
ers is known to be large. Some 85,000 
elementary and high school teachers 
quit the classroom each year, and many, 
but an unknown number in this group, 
are among the most competent and 
comprehensively prepared. The deci- 
sion to return to teaching is a personal 
matter in every case, and thus the num- 
ber this group will yield at the begin- 
ning of a school year is, and must re- 
main problematical. 


The second group mentioned above 
also holds large, but immeasurable po- 
tential. All of these persons had more 
than a passing interest in teaching, 
as indicated by their voluntary choice 
of the college courses required for the 
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standard certificate. Recent investiga- 
tions indicate that this group consists of 
about one-third of the total number of 
new eligible candidates to come from 
the colleges each year. 

Thus, over a period of years, there 
would accumulate in the general popu- 
lation a substantial reservoir of really 
qualified persons—former teachers and 
qualified graduates of earlier years who 
did not choose to enter teaching. Surely 
these combined groups comprise the 
first reserve to which the employing 
officer turns if the current crop of col- 
lege graduates does not yield a suffi- 
ciently large number of available appli- 
cants. Surely, also, the members of this 
combined group who, due to changed 
circumstances, seek teaching positions, 
cannot and must not be arbitrarily 
classified as substandard. Much more 
must be learned, through investigations 
yet to be developed, about (1) the 
number of teachers drawn from this 
combined group, (2) the nature of 
their qualifications for the specific 
teaching assignments they accept, and 
(3) the changed conditions which 
caused them to return to teaching or 
to enter it for the first time. The im- 
pact of these persons upon the supply- 
demand problem is yet to be assessed. 
In particular, however, their contribu- 
tion to the steady improvement in the 
qualifications of the nationwide corps 
of elementary school teachers (as por- 
trayed in Part III of this report) should 
be unhesitantly recognized. 


The Current Supply of Teachers 


Through this annual national inves- 
tigation a growing body of information 
becomes available concerning the most 
recent class of college graduates and 
the class that will graduate at the end 
of the on-going year. This is, is reality, 
the only source of teacher supply that 
is susceptible of measurement, both in 


quantity and in qualifications.? 

The supply data are presented in 
Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Table 1 shows 
the 1955 class, by field of preparation, 
and the 1956 class by sex and by field 
of preparation. Table 2 shows both 
groups, state by state, with the net 
change from 1955 to 1956. Table 3 
presents a six-year summary, field by 
field, of those prepared to teach in 
high school, as well as those prepared 
at the degree level for elementary 
school teaching. 

Tables 4 and 5 present the findings 
of a new study; members of the 1955 
class are shown according to the type 
and accreditation of the institution 
from which they graduated. 


A Break in the Downtrend 


Table 1 shows that the 1956 class will 
include 38,731 new potential elemen- 
tary school teachers—5,192 men and 
33,539 women who are now completing 
the full four-year program of prepara- 
tion. This total is up 2.7 per cent from 
the 37,712 members of the class of 1955. 
While this slender increase is not at all 
commensurate with the increase in 
enrollments due to hit the elementary 
schools next September, it is a positive 
sign—a vote of confidence by nearly 
40,000 college graduates who believe 
that efforts will be continued across 
the nation to improve the status of the 
elementary school teacher. 

Table 1 shows that the 1956 class will 
include 57,348 new potential high 
school teachers—30,195 men and 27,153 
women. This total is up 15.4 per cent 
from the 49,697 members of the class 
of 1955. Not only is this general in- 


(Continued on page 41) 


2This comprehensive annual study is made 
possible only by the cooperative professional 
service of each of the 48 state departments of 
education, and their counterparts in Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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Taste 1.— Tota NuMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS COMPLETING 
CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS, ACCORDING TO REGULATIONS OF EACH OF THE 48 
States, ALASKA, District or CotumsBiA, HAWAII, AND PuERTO RIco, By 
Sex, In 1956, COMPARED TO THE NUMBER WHO Met SUCH 
REQUIREMENTS IN 1955. 


— ~¥ 1955 to 1956 


























1956 1955 Net Per Cent 
Type of Preparation Men Women Total Total Change Change 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Elementary School Teaching: 

120 semester hours... 5,192 33,539 38,731 37,712 +1,019 + 2.70 
90 semester hours —__. 97 1,090 1,187 1,503 — 316 —21.02 
60 semester hours 928 6,503 7,431 6,627 + 804 +12.13 
80 semester hours ad 191 1,528 1,714 1,749 — 35 — 2.00 

Elementary Total... 6,408 42,655 49,063 47,591 +1,472 + 3.09 
High School Teaching: 

Agriculture —.........._ 1,577 2 41,579 1,430 + 149 +410.42 

| om —_————- 0 1,879 2,219 1,930 + 289 +1497 

Commerce —- -. 2,182 $412 5,544 4,484 +1,110 +25.03 

English ...0000.0000000W0. 1,871 4,053 5924 5507 + 417 + 7.57 

Foreign Language ....... 544 945 1489 1,328 + 161 +12.12 

Home Economics —.__. 17 4,524 4,541 4,025 + 516 +12.82 

Industrial Arts... 2,586 72 2,658 2,177 + 481 +22.09 

(0 Se ee 44 73 117 100 + 17 +417.00 

Library Science —.._ 50 287 337 $24 + 13 + 4.01 

Mathematics . 1,653 947 2,600 2,155 + 445 +20.65 

Music 2275 2550 4825 4499 + 526 + 7.25 

Physical Education (Men) 5,633 _.._-«45,633 Ss 4,794 + 839 +17.50 

Physical Education 

(Women) — 1 2778 2.7738 2496 + 277 +411.10 

General Science _......_ 1,568 553 2,121 1,788 + 333 +18.62 

7! 509 = 1,547 1,295 + 252 +19.46 

Chemistry en ee 112 538 482 + 56 +11.62 

Physics —... a 182 46 228 189 + 39 420.63 

Social Science _.......... 6,070 2,853 8923 7,572 +1,351 +17.84 

0 a 955 1,554 1,391 + 163 +411.72 

Caer i... I Ls 2 Li + 47 «++284i 

High-School Total 30,195 27,153 57,348 49,697 4+-7,651 +15.40 
GRAND TOTAL _..___. 36,603 69,808 106,411 97,288 +9,123 4 9.38 





To interpret Table 1, see EXPLANATORY COMMENTS on the opposite 


page. 
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Explanatory Comments on Table 1 


1. For the fifth consecutive year this 
national report includes all institutions 
in which teachers are prepared in the 
48 states, Alaska, District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. This, the 1956 report, in- 
cludes Puerto Rico for the first time. 
Puerto Rico contributes 333 elementary 
and 140 high school teachers, as shown 
in column 4. 


2. The figures for the year just past 
(1955) are final, and thus accurate. 
The figures for the year yet to be com- 
pleted (1956) must necessarily be af- 
fected by deaths, dropouts, failures, and 
incomplete accounting. Thus, Table 1 
always carries reports for two years. Ex- 
perience proves the report for the cur- 
rent year is highly dependable. 


3. Ordinarily, each graduate with 
major preparation in a high school sub- 
ject also has minor preparation equal 
to the certificate requirements in an- 
other field. Use of a two-axis table 
(such as is used in Part II), in which 
each graduate would be reported by 
both major and minor, is under con- 
sideration. 


4. Students graduating with prepara- 
tion in the comprehensive field of sci- 
ence are listed in “General Science” 
(1,728 in 1955 and 2,121 in 1956). 
Doubtless many of these graduates have 
completed full majors in biology or 
chemistry or physics, but each is 
counted only once. Thus, a physics 
major who also has the required prep- 
aration in both biology and chemistry 
to teach general science is listed in the 
latier field only. See Appendix A for 
states which report all science graduates 
in general science because of certifica- 
tion requirements. 


5. Ordinarily, graduates prepared in 


such special fields as art, music, physical 
education, and speech are qualified to 
teach these subjects in both elementary 
and high school. 


6. The number of graduates prepared 
to meet requirements in journalism 
and library science is not fully reflected 
in Table 1; many of them may have 
major preparation in other fields, and 
thus are reported there. 

7. In Hawaii, all are gradautes of the 
required five-year program for both ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. 


8. In New York, although five years 
of preparation are required in the 
academic fields (e.g. English, languages, 
mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies) for the standard certificate, cur- 
rent practice is to report the four-year 
graduates also in Table 1. 


9. In some states (e.g., Maryland) a 
major is offered in the junior high 
school core program. These graduates 
are listed under “other” in the tables. 


10. Standard certificates for elemen- 
tary school teaching are issued on less 
than four years of college preparation 
in a steadily diminishing number of 
states. Table 1 and Appendix A show 
the number of persons to become eligi- 
ble at the 90-, 60-, and 30-semester-hour 
levels, but these persons are not in- 
cluded in any of the other tables in this 
report. 

11. In many of the state departments 
a more detailed report of teacher sup- 
ply than this national report is pre- 
pared by the official who collaborates in 
this annual national investigation. Such 
reports contribute to a fuller under- 
standing of this complex problem. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the ap- 
propriate state officer. 
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Taste 2.—Torat Numser or Coutece AND UNiverstry Decree CANDIDATES, BY SEX AND BY STATE, 


Wuo Are CoMpLeTING CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS IN EACH STATE, 
In 1956, AND Net CHANGE FROM 1955 


(This table does not include students meeting certificate requirements at 90-, 60-, or 



































80-hour levels) 
Prepared for Elementary School Teaching Prepared for High School Teaching 
Total and Net Change Total and Net Change 
Graduates of 1956 Graduates of 1956 1955 to 

State Men Women Total 1955 Men Women Total 1955 1956 

1 2 5 5 7 9 10 ll 

— — ——————EE 30 533 615 — 495 1,087 1,094 — 7 
Alaska ae 3 4 7 8 12 12 0 
pS eee 72 $23 345 + 232 $36 231 + 105 
Aches 30 300 499 = 439 817 741 + 76 
California 695 9 8,469 4,157 + 2,598 4,203 420 — 1 
OO ——EE 67 465 744 =- 691 1,110 1,087 + 73 
Connecticut... 99 350 420 + 223 471 368 + 1038 
Se 5 56 40 + $2 67 48 + 24 
District of Columbia____ 14 158 94 + 87 196 182 + 14 
aa 65 719 660 + 536 909 700 + 209 
Georgia (White) 12 408 613 — 194 461 416 + 45 
Georgia (Negro) ——__— 41 287 534 — 143 277 220 + 57 
EEE 2 159 97 + il 53 50 + $ 
Idaho 18 92 99 + 166 271 242 + 29 
Illinois $72 1,939 2,101 + 1,504 2.832 2.456 + 376 
Indiana 74 726 702 + 923 1,697 1477 + 220 
lowa . 44 408 411 + 725 1,344 1,211 + 1338 
Kansas inane 64 462 573 = 619 1,115 955 + 160 
Kentucky —.....___ 99 507 &i - 528 996 929 + 67 
Louisiana (White) 112 523 597 + 477 955 745 + 210 
Louisiana (Negro) 86 567 629 + 291 572 $60 + 212 
ae ae 49 123 172 138 249 229 + 20 
Maryland 47 $82 $61 + 258 542 496 + 46 
Massachusetts —_ 172 ~=—:1,208 1255 + 556 1,281 1,186 + 95 
EE 299 ~—s«d1, B41 1904 + 1,301 2610 1,848 + 762 
| -_-aee 74 625 610 + 955 1,682 1,295 + $87 
Mississippi (White) —— % 14 228 239 + $76 798 705 + 93 
Mississippi (Negro) —— 30 100 122 + 151 283 207 + 76 
DED dupuitnemespeminndion 71 788 1,039 — 630 1,127 910 + 217 
a 29 72 oC 183 $03 281 + 22 
7 a 72 251 $74 = 444 740 564 + 176 
= aa 3 34 si + 36 88 46 + 42 
New Hampshire —..___ 16 4 86 + 98 162 130 + 32 
TT 63 492 561 — $00 649 632 + 17 
ff. =e 37 176 185 + 203 309 287 + 22 
OS OE 609 3,830 $955 + 1,819 $,711 $443 + 268 
North Carolina (White) — 52 678 702 + 512 1,268 1,218 + 55 
North Carolina (Negro). 96 488 548 + 283 581 577 + 4 
North Dakota —..__ 18 66 79 249 415 $34 + 81 
Re ai 124 ~=1,825 1,173 + 1,423 2.729 2,114 + 615 
a 44 510 663 — 830 1448 1,340 + 108 
Oregon 140 $86 496 + $27 611 464 + 147 
ee 188 1,395 1,600 — 1,876 $473 2,846 + 627 
0 110 238 333 + 54 127 1440 — 13 
Rhode Island 3 96 83 + 76 134 122 + 12 
South Carolina (White) — 19 256 245 + 223 607 578 + 34 
South Carolina (Negro) — 34 315 437 — 219 398 295 + 103 
ee ei 11 78 101 — 223 $82 388 — 1 
Tennessee — 85 686 708 + 890 1845 1.4575 + 270 
Texas 1384 =1,749 1,808 + 2,097 i218 $852 + 3861 
 _—=sas 74 426 460 + 303 520 454 + 66 
er $2 105 126 + 64 102 99 + 8 
Virginia (White) 8 379 340 + 199 565 582 — 17 
Virginia (Negro) —...__ 5 127 49 — 162 334 259 + 75 
a  — 552 734 — 558 913 656 + 257 
West Virginia (White) 51 246 $siz2 — 357 641 558 + 83 
West Virginia (Negro). 4 $1 45 — 54 103 106 — $8 
pe a ein 159 690 929 — 787 1517 1,174 + 343 
Wyoming ——. 1 28 15 + 59 107 49 + 58 
TOTAL 0S s455,192 33,539 38,731 37,712 +1,019 $0,195 27,153 57,348 49,697 +7,651 
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crease encouraging; it occurs in every 
one of the high teaching fields. Of par- 
ticular note is the increase of 18.6 per 
cent in general science, 19.5 per cent in 
biology, 11.6 per cent in chemistry, and 
20.6 per cent in physics. The increase 
in all four science fields combined is 
18.1 per cent, encouragingly greater 
than the 15.4 general increase in all 
high school fields combined. Encourag- 
ing, also, is the greater-than-average in- 
crease in mathematics, 20.7 per cent. 
The greatest increase, 25 per cent, is in 
commerce; then comes industrial arts, 
up 22.1 per cent. The meaning of these 
increases is tempered, of course, by the 
facts presented in Part IV of this report 
—the extent to which school employing 
officials can attract these new graduates 
into teaching, in the face of competi- 
tion by other occupations. 


Table 2 shows highly irregular prog- 
ress among the states in improving the 
teacher supply. The class of 1956 will 
bring increases in the number prepared 
for elementary school teaching to 34 
states and decreases to 18 states. Those 
to gain most are New York, 484; Ohio, 
276; Michigan, 236; Illinois, 210; Flori- 
da, 124; Massachusetts, 120. Those to 
lose most are Georgia, 399; Colorado, 
212; Missouri, 180; Arkansas, 169; Okla- 
homa, 109. 


Table 2 shows that the class of 1956 
will bring increases in the number pre- 
pared for high school teaching to 47 
states, no change in one, and losses in 
four. Those to gain most are Michigan, 
762; Pennslyvania, 627; Ohio, 615; 
Louisiana, 422; Minnesota, 387; Illi- 
nois, 376; Texas, 371; Wisconsin, 343; 
Tennessee, 270; New York, 268. Those 
failing to gain are Alabama, Alaska, 
California, Puerto Rico, and South 


8The reader will recall that Alaska, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are in- 
cluded as units in this study. 


Dakota. In no instance, however, will 
the loss be considerable. 


Table 3 presents a quick review of 
conditions, year by year since 1950. 
That was the year the number of col- 
lege graduates reached an all-time high 
of 434,000. This total has fallen steadily 
until it reached 287,000—down 33.7 per 
cent—in 1955. The 1956 total cannot 
be determined until next fall, but it 
will show a slight increase from the 
1955 bottom. 


Within these successive graduating 
classes the number with preparation for 
teaching presents a curious picture. Po- 
tential high school teachers have de- 
creased just 34 per cent in six years— 
from 87,000 in 1950 to 57,000 in 1956. 
At the same time the number of po- 
tential elementary school teachers (those 
who complete the full four-year pro- 
gram of preparation) has increased 35 
per cent, from 29,000 in 1950 to 39,000 
in 1956. 


This paradox—an increase of one- 
third in the supply of qualified elemen- 
tary school teachers while the total 
number of college graduates was de- 
creasing by one-third—is an unparal- 
leled happening. It becomes logical 
only when we recognize that during the 
past few years the concept of a broadly 
educated teacher in every elementary 
school classroom has steadily gained in 
public acceptance. True, salaries have 
improved and standards have been 
raised, but these are consequences, not 
causes of the growing appreciation of 
the role of the elementary school 
teacher. 


Table 3 also shows an interesting pic- 
ture of what has been happening within 
the group of college graduates prepared 
for high school teaching. As a whole, 
this group has decreased 34 per cent, 
but the distribution of this decrease 
among the teaching fields is cause for 
concern. The number of new art teach- 
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Tastz 3.—Tora Numper or Cottece GrapuatTes; NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH IN EACH 
Hicu Scnoow Fietp; NuMBER PREPARED TO TEACH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; 


PERCENT OF YEAR-BY-YEAR CHANGE, 1950-1956 
(This table does not include students meeting certificate requirements at 90-, 60-, or 







































































30-hour levels) 
College Graduaets 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Receiving bachelors’ degrees ......0.06.06060 483,734 384,352 331,924 304,857 292,880 287,401 i 
ava’ 
Percent change from 1950. 114% —23.5% —29.7% -—32.5% -—33.7% pl 
+ to teach in high school: 
oe in ART 2,225 2,296 2,249 2,019 1,856 1,930 2,219 
a tt. ieee  - eee + 32% + 1.1% —93% —166% -—13.38% — 0.3% 
oe in Hi = on 4,899 4,640 4,648 4,282 4,212 4,025 4,541 
it So — — 53% — 5.1% —126% —14.0% —178% — 7.3% 
Safer SIC. 5,296 4,641 4 4,499 4,825 
change from 1950 —_.. ~- 12.2% — 78% —124% —184% —15.0% — 8.9% 
ajo in WOMEN'S PHYSICAL ED... 3,178 2,485 2 2,496 2,773 
Percent change from 1950 —_. —194% —18.0% -—21.8% -—23.2% -—21.5% —12.7% 
— in MMERCE 7,235 7 5,165 4,571 4,076 4,434 
Percent change from 1950 __.. —20.5% -—28.6% -—36.8% -—43.7% -38.7% -—23.4% 
Majors in FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 2,193 2,133 1,519 1 1,328 1, 
Percent change from 1950 —_.. — 2.7% —15.2% -30.7% -—37.6% -—394% —32.1% 
Majors in SOCIAL SCIENCE. 15,349 12,178 F 8,149 7,227 7,572 8,928 
Percent change from 1950 sia SO —38.7% 9% —52.9% -—50.7% —41.9% 
Majors in MATHEMATICS So 4,618 4,118 3,142 2,573 2,223 2,155 
Percent ao i Ee ea —10.8% —32.0% 3% —51.9% —53.3% —43.7% 
Majors in ENGLISH 10,709 9,461 8,211 7,166 5,278 5 5,924 
Percent one from 1950 —11.7% ~—23.38% -—33.1% -—50.7% -48.6% -—44.7% 
Majors in INDUSTRIAL ARTS_._._-___ 4,890 3,161 2,570 2,201 2,177 
Pepent Gees 1950 ——. ~—-124% —354% -—474% —55.0% —55.5% —45.6% 
Majors in MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 10,614 8,179 5,416 4,834 4, 5 
cement Sees from 1950 —__. ~——- 22.9% —38.3% —54.5% -—54.8% —46.9% 
Majors in ENCE 9,096 7 4,381 3,641 3,754 4,434 
Percent _ from 1950. _... ~17.5% 40.38% -—51.8% -60.0% —58 —51.3% 
Majors in AGRICULTURE 8,294 1,891 1,601 1,541 1,430 1,579 
Percent change from 1950 —— ~—27.0% 42.6% -—514% -—53.2% —56.6% —52.1% 








Total red to teach in high school...._——- 86,890 
Percent from 1950. oe 

















Total to teach in elementary school..«§-—s« 28,587 
Percent from 1950. aan 
Grand total to teach 115,477 
Percent change 1950 ecesdems 








ers in 1956 will be the same as in 1950; 
home economics teachers will be fewer 
by only 7.3 per cent; music teachers by 
8.9 per cent; women’s physical educa- 
tion, 12.7 per cent; commerce, 23.4 per 
cent; foreign languages, 32.1 per cent; 
social studies, 41.9 per cent; mathe- 
matics, 43.7 per cent; English, 44.7 per 
cent; industrial arts, 45.6 per cent; 
men’s physical education, 46.9 per cent; 
science, 51.3 per cent; agriculture, 52.1 
per cent. 

The meaning of these decreases, field 
by field, becomes clear only when we 
answer the question, “How did the sup- 
ply compare with the demand in 1950?” 


School administrators and college place- 
ment officers will recall that in 1950 the 
total supply (87,000) exceeded the de- 
mand (not more than 40,000). These 
three factors, however, must be consid- 
ered: 

1. Many of those graduates of 1950 
did not seek teaching positions. 

2. There was the greatest oversupply 
in men’s physical education and social 
studies in 1950; in that year the supply 
in science and in mathematics was no 
more than equal to the demand. 

3. Many of the 87,000 graduates of 
1950 who were prepared for teaching 
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a specific high school subject were con- 
verted into elementary schoo] teachers, 
thus materially supplementing the short 
supply in the latter field. 


Since 1950 our national defense needs 
have greatly accelerated the develop- 
ment of those industries requiring the 
services of scientists and engineers; this 
has focused attention upon the sensa- 
tional rate at which the supply of high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics has diminished. Thus the facts 
shown in Table 3 emphasize, not the 
general shortage of high school teachers 
at this moment, but the mal-distribution 
of the total supply among the fields and 
subjects to be taught. 


Tables 4 and 5 present a new body 
of data included in this national report 
for the first time. Members of the class 
of 1955 who prepared for teaching are 
shown according to (a) the type of 
institution, and (b) the accreditation 
of the institution from which they grad- 
uated. The institutions are grouped as 
(a) teachers colleges, (b) general col- 
leges, and (c) universities. Each group 
is divided according to its control, pub- 
lic or non-public. The four levels of 
accreditation are (a) by the state only, 
(b) by the state and the appropriate 
regional association, (c) by the state 
and the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, and (d) 
by all three agencies—state, regional 
association, and National Council. 


As shown in Table 4, the class of 
1955 included 37,712 bachelor’s degree 
recipients who were prepared for ele- 
mentary school teaching. Of this total, 
23 per cent were produced by teachers 
colleges, 48.3 per cent by general col- 
leges, and 28.7 per cent by universities. 
Publicly controlled institutions pro- 
duced 68.2 per cent and non-publicly 
controlled institutions produced 31.8 
per cent of this group. Institutions ac- 
credited only by the state department 


produced 3.8 per cent of these 37,712 
new elementary school teachers; institu- 
tions accredited by the state and the 
regional association, 31.7 per cent; 
those accredited by the state and the 
National Council, 4.5 per cent; those 
accredited by all three agencies, 60.5 
per cent. 

As shown in Table 5, the class of 
1955 included 49,697 graduates who 
were prepared for high school teaching. 
Of this total, 18.4 per cent were pro- 
duced by teachers colleges; 42 per cent 
by general colleges, and 39.6 per cent 
by universities. Publicly controlled in- 
stitutions produced 65.2 pex cent and 
non-publicly controlled institutions pro- 
duced 34.8 per cent of this group. In- 
stitutions accredited only by the state 
department produced 2.3 per cent of 
these 49,697 new high school teachers; 
institutions accredited by the state and 
the regional association, 37 per cent; 
those accredited by the state and the 
National Council, 1.8 per cent; those 
accredited by all three agencies, 58.9 
per cent. 

When those prepared for elementary 
and those prepared for high school 
teaching are combined, the total is 
87,409 members of the class of 1955. 
Teachers colleges produced 20.3 per 
cent; general colleges, 44.8 per cent; 
universities, 34.9 per cent. Publicly 
controlled institutions produced 66.5 
per cent; non-publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, 33.5 per cent. Institutions ac- 
credited only by state departments of 
education produced 2.7 per cent of 
these 87,409 new elementary and high 
school teachers; institutions accredited 
by the state and regional association, 
34.7 per cent; those accredited by the 
state and the National Council, 3.0 
per cent; those accredited by all three 
agencies, 59.6 per cent. Publicly con- 
trolled institutions produced 66.5 per 
cent of the combined total; non-publicly 
controlled, $3.5 per cent. 
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Part II—Demand for Teachers 


The demand for teachers may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, we may ask 
the question, “How many teachers 
would be needed to enable the elemen- 
tary and high schools of the nation to 
provide a fair educational opportunity 
for every boy and girl, according to the 
capabilities of each?” Second, we may 
ask, “How many new teachers were in 
demand last September, as indicated 
by the number who were employed?” 
A sound answer to the former would 
be enlightening even if it should be 
materially higher than the answer to 
the second. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween these two answers would be a 
fair measure of the unmet needs of 
the American elementary and second- 
ary school system. 

A reasonably accurate answer can be 
found for each of these questions. The 
first—the number needed—must be 
viewed in these five categories: 


1. The numbers needed to replace 
those who leave classroom service. 

2. The number needed to accommo- 
date the increased enrollment. 

8. The number needed to relieve ex- 
cessive overcrowding and to eliminate 
half-day sessions. 

4. The number needed to offer essen- 
tial instruction and educational services 
not now provided. 

5. The number needed to replace the 
unqualified persons now serving as 
teachers. 

From this total may be substracted: 

1. The economies achieved through 
consolidation of districts in which teach- 
ers serve small numbers of pupils. 

2. The results of efforts to upgrade 
inadequately prepared teachers while 
they continue in service. 

8. The savings in professional person- 
nel through greater use of assistants to 


perform clerical and other routine 
duties. 

There is reason to believe that the 
number now in service who will quit 
at the end of the 1955-56 school year 
will approximate 85,000. With an in- 
crease of more than one million in en- 
rollment next September, a minimum 
of 35,000 teachers should be added. If 
just a reasonable effort is made to re- 
lieve overcrowding and cut down the 
number of pupils on half-day schedules 
at least 20,000 should be added. If no 
more than 10,000 were added to expand 
the educational program in neglected 
areas, and if no more than 40,000 of the 
most woefully unprepared teachers re- 
placed, this total need next September 
would be 190,000. An estimate (no 
concise measurement is possible) of 
possible savings in teacher personnel 
through the channels described above 
should not be more than 15,000. This 
means, then, that there is a realistic 
need (demand) for 175,000 qualified 
teachers to be available to the elemen- 
tary and high schools in September 
1956. In Part I of this report the total 
number of qualified members of the 
1956 class of college graduates was 
shown to be 96,079. This means that if 
all members of the class of 1956 should 
take teaching positions (see Part IV of 
this report) the deficit would be ap- 
proximately 80,000. At this moment the 
question is fourfold: (1) How many of 
the qualified members of the 1956 class 
will enter teaching? (2) How many of 
the qualified members of the earlier 
graduating classes—former teachers and 
others—will come from the general 
population? (3) How many positions 
will be filled by persons without mini- 
mum qualifications? (4) How many of 
next year’s needs will remain unmet? 
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The other way to consider the de- 
mand for teachers is to look at what 
happened in preparation for the open- 
ing of the 1955-56 school year, i.e., how 
many new teachers were employed last 
September through the use of all funds 
available to employ teachers? In other 
words, how much of the educationally 
realistic demand was met? 


Table 6 shows the exact number of 
new teachers' employed last September 
in 29 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The total is 
22,938 high school and 33,319 elemen- 
tary school teachers. Each new high 
school teacher is entered on Table 6 
according to his teaching assignments. 
He is shown to be teaching exclusively 
in one field or to be devoting a major 
portion of his time to one field and a 
minor portion to another. 


In four other states—California, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, and Texas — the 
total number of new teachers was ac- 
curately reported but it was not pos- 
sible to describe their teaching assign- 
ments in the detail required to enter 
them in the proper places in Table 6.? 
The totals may properly be combined, 
however, and they then read as follows: 
new teachers in 33 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 

Elementary — 50,764 
High school — 32,458 

In these same areas there are in serv- 
ice 486,152 elementary school teachers, 
or 66.5 per cent of the total elementary 
school corps of 731,368. In these same 
areas there are in service 245,975 high 
school teachers, or 59.7 per cent of the 


1A “new” teacher is one who was not em- 
ployed as a teacher anywhere the preceding 
year. The teacher who changes positions is not 
considered as having met a demand for a 
teacher, and thus is not included here. 

2See Appendix B for state-by-state reports 
of the demand for teachers in 1955-56. 


total corps of 412,138. If the reported 
new teachers employed last September 
are representative of those employed 
throughout the nation it may be as- 
sumed that the total number of ele- 
mentary school teachers employed last 
September is 76,337, and the total num- 
ber of new high school teachers is 
54,369—a grand total of 130,706. 


Table 6 contains some, but not all 
of the information needed to gain a full 
understanding of the manner and the 
extent to which the 1955-56 demand 
was met. Reports from all states are 
needed, so that we may see the exact 
nature, as well as the total number of 
positions filled by new teachers. Only 
then can we begin to conduct an accu- 
rate study of the sources and qualifica- 
tions of these new teachers. 


We know, of course, approximately 
how many new teachers came from the 
most recent class of college graduates. 
But we do not know: (1) how many 
fully qualified former teachers have re- 
turned; (2) how many qualified grad- 
uates of earlier years entered teaching 
for the first time; (3) how many liberal 
arts graduates (of the current and 
earlier. years) entered teaching; (4) 
what amount and quality of post-grad- 
uate preparation preceded the entry 
of liberal arts gradautes into teaching; 
(5) what motives prompted former 
teachers and other graduates of earlier 
years to seek teaching positions; (6) to 
what extent the preparation of a new 
teacher coincides with the specific 
teaching assignment; (7) the recency 
of the training or teaching experience 
of the new teacher; or (8) the likeli- 
hood that the new teacher’s service will 
be terminated by removal of the family 
to accommodate another member. 


The foregoing items only point up 
the problem; demand for teachers can 
be fully understood only after many 
facts are brought to light. 
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Part I1I—Analysis of the Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers 


What are the identifiable character- 
istics of a competent teacher? How can 
such a teacher be described? The impos- 
sibility of a completely defensible an- 
swer is obvious, but the quest for the 
best answer continues. Our frustration 
is mitigated only by the fact that it is 
equally impossible to delineate the es- 
sential qualities of a competent engi- 
neer, dentist, nurse, doctor, minister, or 
pharmacist. 

Long ago we accepted the idea that 
practitioners in the various professions 
should be required to obtain a license, 
or legal permit, before offering their 
services to the public. Regulations gov- 
erning the issuance of the license vary 
from one profession to another, but 
they have one efement in common: uni- 
formly they stipulate the minimum re- 
quirements of formal education, both 
general and specific. On this one quali- 
fication there is broad agreement. 

If we ask the question, “What is the 
level of competence of a state-wide 
corps of teacheys?”, we find ourselves 
under severe limitations. We know that 
many elements should be considered, 
but the only one which lends itself to 
rather concise, objective measurement 
is formal preparation expressed in 
semester hours of college credit, and in 


the distribution of these credits among 
the pertinent fields of study. Thus the 
whole fabric of certificate regulations 
rests upon this method of presuming to 
measure competence.! 


For some decades the commonly ac- 
cepted requirement for high school 
teaching has been the bachelor’s degree. 
Some states and many local districts 
have pushed this requirement forward 
to the master’s degree level. But for 
elementary school teaching the need 
for comprehensive preparation is only 
now gaining widespread acceptance. 


Licenses have been, and continue to 
be issued on a multitude of bases. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
interpret the meaning of a teaching 
certificate by its title. Thus one part of 
this annual study is directed to the ex- 
amination of the competence of ele- 
mentary school teachers on the basis of 
the total number of college credits they 
have earned. Despite its obvious limita- 
tions, this criterion is a broad measure 
of the effort of a state to provide an 
adequate elementary school program. 


10f course the states also impose require- 
ments concerning such items as age, health, 
and citizenship, but these are subordinate to 
the major criterion of formal preparation. 


TABLE 7.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CERTAIN STATES, 
INDICATED IN SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949 




















Number of 120 or More Hrs. 60-119 Hrs. Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 

States par- No. of Per Cent No. of PerCent No.of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Year ticipating* Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

19499 _..._ 28 108,827 49.07% 75,453 34.02% $7,507 16.91% 221,787 100.00% 
SP cum 156,768 46.71 122,734 36.57 56,117 16.72 335,619 100.00 
et «ant Oe 184,307 48.85 133,430 35.36 59,594 15.79 $77,331 100.00 
1952 136 201,731 54.65 123,428 $3.44 43.987 11.91 369,146 100.00 
ae 209,176 60.44 108,068 $1.28 28,848 8.33 346,092 100.00 
1954 _.. 35 281,476 64.72 124,789 28.70 28,629 6.58 434,894 100.00 
SD  acticiea, $16,775 67.62 123,018 26.26 28,652 6.12 468,445 100.00 
EN cnn 331,508 69.33 119,257 4.95 27,340 5. 478,105 100.00 


34 2 72 
®Not exactly the same states participated each year. Several state offices cannot complete this study until the 
close of the academic year. The list of states participating in this part of the study each year is shown in the 
Annual National Teacher Supply and Demand Report for that year. 
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Taste 8.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 11 STATES AND THE Districr oF 
CovumsBia, INDICATED IN SEMESTER Hours oF Crepit, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949* 




















120 or More Hrs. 60-119 Hrs. Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 

No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Year Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total 

1 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 

=e 59,062 45.97% 48,178 37.50% 21,241 16.53% 128,481  100.00% 
1950 . ' 62,298 48.75 44,765 35.08 20,732 16.22 127,795 100.00 
1951 . sieeiattdiian 73,974 55.00 44,937 33.41 15,595 11.59 134,506 100.00 
1952 . sliimsieaishiinin 79,104 57.65 45,471 33.14 12,636 9.21 137,211 100.00 
1958 _. 85,019 61.23 44,175 $1.81 9,668 6.96 138,862 100.00 
1954 _.. 92,129 63.61 44,982 31.06 7,729 5.33 144,840 100.00 
1955 . 100,194 65.72 45,511 29.85 6,761 443 152,466 100.00 
1946 . oe 107,584 67.73 45,125 28.41 6,126 3.86 158,835 100.00 





*States submitting complete reports each year: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


Tables 7, 8, and 9 contain clear evi- 
dence that (1) steady progress is being 
made in upgrading the entire elemen- 
tary school staff, and (2) tremendous 
differences are found among the states. 


Table 7 summarizes the reports from 
a varying number of states, year by year 
since 1949, when the first study was 
undertaken. In 1949 there were 221,787 
elementary school teachers in the 23 
reporting states. Just under one-half 
(49.1 per cent) of them were college 
graduates, and almost 17 per cent had 
completed less than two years of college 
work. In 1956, in the 34 reporting states 
there are 478,105 elementary school 
teachers in service, of whom 69.3 per 
cent are college graduates and only 5.7 
per cent are below the two-year level 
of preparation. 

Table 8 presents a sharper picture of 
progress—the record in the stutes which 
have made a complete study each year 
since 1949. During this period the num- 
ber of elementary school teachers in 
these states has increased from 128,481 
to 158,835. In 1949 only 46 per cent 
were college graduates; in 1956 no less 
than 67.7 per cent are at this level. In 
1949 some 16.5 per cent had completed 
less than two years of college; in 1956 
only 3.9 per cent are in this group. 


Table 9 presents a state-by-state view 
of the present situation. It indicates in 
broad terms the quality of the elemen- 
tary school program in 34 states (and 
D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) 
as reflected in the preparation of the 
teaching staff. At the one extreme is 
the state with a college graduate in 
practically every elementary school 
classroom; at the other extreme is the 
state with scarcely one-fourth of its 
classrooms staffed by teachers with such 
qualifications. Viewed another way, 
some states have no elementary school 
teachers with less than two years of 
college preparation, while other states 
entrust well over one-half of their class- 
rooms to teachers with such meager 
preparation. 

Table 9 presents another view of the 
national situation. In 26 states (and 
D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) 
it was possible to make a separate classi- 
fication of the new elementary school 
teachers employed last September ac- 
cording to their preparation. This addi- 
tional information shows that in most 
of the states the group of new teachers 
tends to pull up the general level of 
preparation of the whole staff. In some 
states, however, the new teachers pull 
down the standard. 
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Part IV—Occupations of College Graduates Prepared to Teach 


The truth of the old saying that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating is 
well demonstrated in a study of what 
happens, vocationally, to a class of col- 
lege graduates who have just completed 
four-year courses in preparation for 
teaching. In other words, how successful 
are the employers of teachers in induc- 
ing these newly qualified persons to ac- 
cept teaching positions in the face of 
other competition for their services? 


Each college was also asked to report 
the occupation, on November 1, 1955, 
of this new group of eligible candidates 
for teaching. Not all colleges could do 
so, since some of them have not yet 
established follow-up services by which 
they retain contact with their graduates. 
Interest in this question is growing 
rapidly, however, and thus the follow- 
ing report is more nearly representative 
of the nation-wide situation than was 
the report a year ago. This report is 
based on information from all of the 
colleges in 26 states (and Alaska and 
Hawaii) and from a majority of the 
colleges in 14 states (and D. C. and 
Puerto Rico). It covers 77 per cent of 
the 37,712 eligible elementary school 
teachers and 72.3 per cent of the 49,697 
eligible high school teachers in the class 
of 1955. The manner in which these 
most recent college graduates distrib- 
uted themselves occupationally may 
therefore be regarded as typical. 


Table 10 contains enlightening if 
not encouraging information. It shows 
that the loss in this new group of eligi- 
ble elementary school teachers is about 
one in five, and that the loss of eligible 
high school teachers is a little more 
than one in three. 


Of the elementary school men, 74.6 
entered teaching; of the elementary 
school women, 82.7 entered teaching, 
for a combined percentage of 81.6, com- 
pared with 78.9 per cent last year. 

Of the high school men, 57.8 per cent 
entered teaching; of the high school 
women, 68.5 entered teaching, for a 
combined percentage of 62.9. This com- 
pares with 55.7 per cent reported a year 
ago. The grand total (elementary and 
high school combined) is 71.3 per cent, 
compared with 65.8 last year. 


Table 10 shows that in some high 
school teaching fields more than two- 
thirds of the newly qualified graduates 
entered teaching, while in other fields 
scarcely one-half of them did so, The 
teaching field most successful in attract- 
ing members of the class of 1955 is 
English, with 69.4 per cent. Then comes 
music, with 68.8 per cent; third is 
mathematics, with 67.3 per cent; fourth 
is art, with 65.9 per cent. At the other 
end of the scale is agriculture, which 
attracted only 44.6 of this new group. 
Other fields below the average are 
chemistry, 46.6 per cent; biology, 55 
per cent; physics, 56.9 per cent.1 When 
all of those prepared to teach science 
are combined (general science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics) only 56.4 per 
cent were reported to be teaching. 

These figures take on added meaning 
when they are compared with the fig- 
ures shown in Table 3. For example, 
the latter table shows that the number 
of college graduates prepared to teach 

(Continued on page 56) © 


1The fields of journalism and library science 
are not included in these comparisons because 
their numbers are small. 
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agriculture has dropped more rapidly 
(52.1 per cent from 1950 to 1956) than 
the number of graduates prepared in 
any other field. Table 10 shows that 
teaching attracted only 44.6 per cent of 
this rapidly diminishing number. Such 
data provoke important questions con- 
cerning the future of this subject in the 
curriculum. 


Other gainful occupations, as might 
be expected, draw most heavily from 
the potential teachers of the commer- 
cial subjects, taking a total of 20.7 per 
cent. Next to be affected is chemistry, 
with 17.4 per cent of its eligibles lost to 
other occupations. Then comes agricul- 
ture, with a loss of 14 per cent. 


Only about one in 25 of the potential 
teachers in the class of 1955 is continu- 
ing formal study. Of the chemistry 
majors, however, as many as 15.5 per 
cent are pursuing advanced study, as 
are 14.6 per cent of the physics majors 
and 10.3 per cent of the biology majors. 
Only 1.8 per cent of those prepared for 
elementary teaching are now doing so. 


Military service claimed 22.1 per cent 
of the agriculture majors, 15.8 per cent 
of the industrial arts majors, and 22.9 
per cent of the men who majored in 
physical education. The group pre- 
pared to teach the various sciences also 
contributed 11.7 per cent of its total to 
the armed forces. 


Students who choose to prepare at 
the undergraduate level to teach and 
who, after graduation, continue with 
formal study or enter the military serv- 
ice, probably are better prospects for 
teaching at a later date than are those 
who enter other gainful occupations. 


The figures contained in Yable 10 
show that marriage has almost disap- 
peared as a bar to women who desire 
to teach. The total number of married 
women in the class of 1955 is not 
known, but only 5.7 per cent of all 





women have chosen to devote full time 
to homemaking. 

Only a few members of the class of 
1955 (1.3 per cent) were still seeking 
teaching positions on November I, and 
fewer than half of one per cent were 
seeking non-teaching jobs. 


More Information Needed 


The obvious usefulness of the fore- 
going information is instantly recog- 
nized by college officials. Two years ago, 
when this part was added to the annual 
national study only a few of the col- 
leges were able to supply accurate in- 
formation on the occupational activi- 
ties of their most recent graduates. The 
1954 report accounted (vocationally) 
for only 13.2 per cent of the 1953 class 
members who were prepared to become 
teachers. A year ago the 1955 report 
accounted for 47.9 per cent of the 1954 
class. Table 10 of this report now ac- 
counts for 74.3 per cent—65,000 of the 
87,409 members of the 1955 class pre- 
pared to enter teaching. All of this 
group are bachelor’s degree graduates. 
A question yet to be explored is, “What 
occupations consume the products of 
the graduate schools—recipients of mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees?” As many 
as 44.4 per cent of all master’s degrees 
and 15.3 per cent of all doctors degrees 
granted in 1955 were in the field of 
education. 

Colleges and universities, with their 
enrollments now at an all-time high, 
are stepping up their competition for 
holders of advanced degrees. Master’s 
degree holders who would ordinarily 
join high school teaching staffs will be 
sought, more and more, by institutions 
of higher education. 

The problem of staffing higher edu- 
cation will further complicate the task 
of staffing the elementary and high 
schools. Much more research is needed 
if we are to understand the implica- 
tions of this growing problem. 
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Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, by Sex and by Major Field in 1956, and by Major Field in 1955 





All institutions 





All institutions 


All institutions 


























Type in ALABAMA ALASKA (Univ. of) in ARIZONA in ARKANSAS 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparation 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 30 533 563—s«G:15 3 4 7 7] 72 #323 39% 345 30 300 330 499 
90 semester hours 5 132 «137 1% eee | arr ove 80s oof 16 % ll 136 
60 semester hours 2 46 «648 51 eee 3 +a @ 
30 semester hours 9 80 89 56 oe 7 7% 8 ls 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 46 7 837 7 3 4 7 8 72 333 3% 3455 56 547 603 832 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture Ah ewe hh 63] .. oe ee 3 eee 3 4 53 . 530s a5 
Art eee 10 10 12] ee ee ee 6 3 9 1 2 5 7 5 
Commerce 30 &? 17 82] .. ° eee 29 TA 43 1g 25 70 i) 76 
English 20 9% 18 16. 3 3 4 a 15 36 zi 619 57 7% 64 
Foreign Language 7 14 a 27 eee eee 10 5 15 14 1 2 3 1 
Home Economics eee 15 0«— 115 146 1 1 r) eer a al 2... 102 102 100 
Industrial arts 20 1 a S55] oe coe = 00 eee 22 eee 22 16] 34 5 39 % 
Journalisa eee coe 3 6 #e eee eee oe cool cco se 6 sas 1 2 eee 2 1 
Library Science ee 9 9 9i. eee eee cool eee coe eee cock ce eee oo = eee 
Mathematics x 29 55 55 1 eee 1 eee 7 1 8 4427 7 34 2% 
Music 22 34 56 451 oe eee eve 9 lo 619 17] 27 a 48 59 
Physical Ed.—Men 128 coos «1B 130 1 eee 1 1 63 eee 63 35} 121 oe SE 3 
Physical Ed.--Women | --- 59 59 50; . oe cool cee 22 22 bY, erry 29 - 
General Sc 39 10 49 38 2 eee 2 3 6 eee 6 5} 12 4 16 8 
Biology 13 20 33 34 1 ee 1 u 4 15 g 9 4 13 6 
Chemistry 17 1 18 16] eee coe 8 eee ee 1 ee 1 1 2 eee 2 1 
Physics 1 eee 1 +S err ooe = ove 1 ee 1 4 1 eee > rr 
Social Sciences 1% & 23 202 3 ooo 3 2 38 6 44 2a 7 60 157 155 
2 18 2 13]... coe = eve ee 5 3 8 6 7 12 19 pT) 
Other eee eee eee eee eee eve ° eee eee cool ove eee eee 2 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 495 592 1087 10% 8 4 12 12] 22 104 336 231) 439 «6378 «681? 741 
GRAND TOTAL 541 1383 192% 211 u 8 19 20} 304 427 731 576] 495 925 1420 1573 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in CALIFORNIA in COLORADO in CONNECTICUT in DELAWARE 
Pp sation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 695 3469 4164 4157 67 465 532 Th 9 350 449 £20 5 56 61 40 
90 semester hours eee eee eee eee 12 4h él eee eee eee coe eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours ose eee §=— wee . 25 92 7 T3h ee ce ee) ote eee eee ove eee 
30 semester hours eee eee eee . eee the eee eee 8 4 16 eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL | 695 3469 4164 4157] 104 601 705 878] 107 354 461 436 5 5s 61 40 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 43 eee 43 8 2 eee 25 15 eee eee eee 1 4 eee 4 2 
Art 1z7 147) 2h 254 20 a 41 54 9 13 iu 1 2 3 1 
Commerce 189 1% «4313 260 3B 52 123 97 10 16 2% 25 2 1 3 1 
English 125 138 «6263 327 41 nm u2 =<i10 2 45 ul 55 2 8 10 5 
Yoreign Language 69 73 142 116 12 10 22 BuA 8 2B 36 Bi... 1 1 3 
Home Economics eee 225 225 IL]... 60 60 39] ase 15 15 19}... 5 5 7 
Industrial Arts 22% 4 228 222] 65 eee 65 7; 18 coe 1s 6A t.. coe oe eee 
Journalisa eee eco 83 owe eee 2 eee 2 ) errs eee 8 eee coo | cee eee ooo eve 
Library Seience 3 1 4 17 6 Ss ‘a 22) ase 7 7 1]... eee 8 ee 
Mathematics 70 _— 88} 32 — 50] 15 16 31 2 3 1 4 
Music 1390C 10 299 312 47 30 «O77 85 17 1 28 25 1 wee 2 2 1 
Physical Ed.—Men 3933 «+s 39 402] 123 ow 13 109 4 eee 41 38 u cee u 7 
Physical Ed.—Women * ... 180 180 186]... 4 49 53] ose 34 34h AY ee hu 7 
General Science ag 53 272 254 2 u 38 20 3 2 5 OT ceo eco eee we 
Biology eee eee 80 086 eee 17 7 24 42 10 5 15 9 1 3 4 2 
Chemistry eee eee eee 20 1 a lu 2 2 4 5 ee coe cee 
Physics eee ose 80 ene eee 2 1 3 5 1 eee 1 3] cee eco tee oe 
Social Sciences 475 160 635 674} 131 5. 182 155 60 37 97 68 5 4 
Speec 104 8 187 181 10 l a 251 ose 1 1 Zi cee coe 000 eee 
Other 368 866285 659 3K | 8 16 5h 62 5 ama 28 9] eve er ae 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL [2598 1605 4203 4204] 691 419 1110 1037] 23 28 £71 368] 32 3 @ 
GRAND TOTAL 328 5074 8367 8361} 795 1020 1815 1915] 330 602 92 80% | 37 A128 8 
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Total Number of College and University Students Completing 


Certificate 


Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, by Sex and by Major Field in 1956, and by Major Field in 1955 























Type All institutions All institutions All white institutions [All Negro institutions 
of in DIST. OF COLUMBIA in FLORIDA in GEORGIA in GEORGIA 
Preparetion Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours um 159 ~=«167 %1 6 #86719 «+764 j66of 12 408 40 6133 41 27? 328 534 
90 semester hours eee eee ° cool eee eco 8 ene eee 7 2 3% BOE see cco 8600p ese 
60 semester hours © eee cool bee ° ove eee 8 27 367 ose cee 80000 tee 
30 semester hours ° cool ceo e eee cook eee soe ce = ove ee coe 8 owe 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL uu 153 167 % 65 719 «784 660) Zz 44 4m 679 4l 287 335K, 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agrioulture shew) be 2. « 2 28 ws 8 B18 wi Die 
Art 1 rs 5 5 15 2% 39 ,) ere 7 7 10] ese eee eee 1 
Comme ree 3 5 8 8; 30 45 75 mj 17 4 58 56 7 S 2 9 
English 5 2 28 2 25 68 9 79) 19 47 66 62 10 37 47 3 
Foreign Language tee 3 3 8 4 7 uu 6 1 4 5 AE coe 2 2 1 
Home Economics eee 2 2 ve re 23 2 15] eee 67 67 431... 16 16 13 
Industrial Arte eee eee eee eee 33 eee 33 2% 4% eee 2 2 eee il 9 
Jourmlisa eee “+e eee ee 1 eee 1 eee eee eee eee eee oo wre eee ere 
Library Selene eee eee eee eee 1 4 5 7 eee eee eee eee ee eee . eee 
Mathematics 9 13 22 lu 37 2 66 46 10 lu a 15 18 bes 32 18 
Music 3 u u uj} 40 32S 72 9 156 4&4 13 3 9 12 9 
Physical E4.—Men Ps) eee 2B 12] 12% eoe «1M 70, 43 oe 43 38} 10 eee 10 6 
Physical Bi.--Women | --- 6 6 10]... 52 52 471 onas 22 22 171 cee ese 8=— eve 7 
General Science 4 5 9 13 2B 12 35 30 10 7 17 u 16 7 2 9 
Biology 6 1 7 10 20 8 238 2 3 3 6 5 5 2 7 6 
Chemistry 1 eee 1 eee 7 2 9 ) ere 1 2 eve 2 1 3 1 
Physics eee eee +e 1 «ee eee eee 2 eee eee eee 1 eee eee e+e 
Seeial Seiences 22 1 8638 36] 131 56 187 110} 40 i a | 2 64 54 
6 8 u 13 3 lu u i .. eee eee ee coe eee eee eee 
Other 4 12 16 9 2 coe 2 10] see 9 l]eees - eee See 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 87 109 1% #£=‘182] 536 373 9 700) 1% 27 461 41641439 «+134 2? 2D 
GRAND TOTAL 101 %2 363 276} 601 1092 1693 1360} 2a 731 4692 1095] 184 42. 605 754 
“EIT Institutions Til Institutions All Institutions 
Type | HAWAII (Univ. of) in IDAHO in ILLINOIS in INDIANA 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparet ios 1 1 1955] 1 1956 1 1956 _1 
ELEMENTARY 
12 semester hours 2 159 (él 77 18 92 110 91 «372 #1939 Blu 2ol 7% 7% 800 702 
9O semester hours eee ° eee eee eee eee eee eee eee coe eee eee cee ooo coe 
60 semester hours ee . eee ° eee eee 
30 semester hours . 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 2 159 = 1él 7 18 92 «#110 991 372 «1939 Zl 201 74 7% 800 702 
WIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 4 eee 4 4 17 eee 17 10 57 57 51 33 33 28 
Art ee eee eee eee 1 1 2 6 23 3 % 77 a 35 56 64 
Comme ree . 3 3 2}; uu 23 34 25] 128 ls 272 225} 120 % 2s eb 
English 5 5 8 10 17 27 2% 80 27 27 20 56 133 189) 1% 
Fore Language ° eco 80 ave cool cco 1 1 3 % 52 88 7% 19 42 61 45 
onomics ° 10 10 lu eee 3 31 30] ..- 170 «6170 )«=—159] ...- 134 134 10d 
Industrial Arts ee eee eee eee 9 eee 9 3 37 «ss 137 100 59 eee 59 57 
Journalisa eee eee cee ee 1 coe 1 eee 3 1 4 3] «ee 1 1 5 
Library Science eee 2 2 eee eee coe 83 ove 1 3 13 16 2 I cece 5 5 15 
Mathematics 2 7 9 5 5 4 9 5 79 53 132 1% 44 2% 70 50 
Music 2 i 3 3 17 9 2% 20} 140 1933090 56 69 125 128 
Physical E4.—Men i eee 1 1 4a eee 4h 45] 316 oes 316 ETI BZ e 237 24 
Physical Ed.-Women | --- 2 2 21 cee 7 7 li... 159 159 1591 ... 49 49 55 
General Scienge 1 4 5 3 > - ie 9 8} 22 - = Oe ee a | 
Biology —_ ts 0c oc 1 1 2 4} 55 4207 «269 33 6 39 3 
Chemistry eee +e eee coe] cee eee eee lj 4 5 4 35) >... ane 
Physics a te wen  wentbes ae 2 Bea as |, ie 
Seeial Sciences 1 6 7 10 3 8 41 32] 302 1398 «6440 351 | 140 72 22 182 
Speech eve ~*~ Te. >. 4p 3k 54S CB SCS 
Other ae eee ase ‘a 5 2 7 lo] 38 31 69 «683 30 sl. 82 (fl 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 11 42 «653 50, 166 105 271 242] 1504 1328 2832 2156 | 923 7 469 U7 
GRAND TOTAL 13 mi ws 147 | 184 lv 0s 38 341} 1876 3267 5143 45571997 1500 2%97 2179 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, by Sex and by Major Field in 1956, and by Major Field in 1955 
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“AIl Institutions “Ill institutions | foe" eae 
Type in IOWA in KANSAS in KENTUCKY in LOUISIANA 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparation 1 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 4 408 £52 41] 64 462 5% 5733 9 507 +60 G41 E112 523 635 597 
90 semester hours 1 10 ll x 2 5 7 cool coe eco cee) wt cee eee 600 eee 
60 semester hours 52 1242 12% 997 111 569 680 6717 111 2e 389) «31 ee ° 
30 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee eve eee eon eee eee eee . ° 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 9 1660 1757 1406] 177 103% 123 1244) 20 785 995 2] 112 53 635 597 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 50 eee 50 49 31 coe 31 22 31 eee 31 39 22 22 25 
Art r.*) 28 48 42 10 33 43 ry) 17 15 32 27 4 13 17 15 
Comme rce 56 44 100 85 60 530 C3 70 48 so 12 117 38 13 14 n 
English 35 % i131 135 2% 64 90 103 28 7% 103 92 19 7 . 5) 62 
Fore 8 12 20 16 eee ll ll 12 2 12 BTA 19 5 7 12 u 
Home Economics eee 152 152 125 4 1z7~—s131 102]... 10 :«=—=110 8]... 98 98 71 
Industrial Arts 53 eee 53 42] 85 eee 85 56 50 eee 50 41] 73 eve 3 51 
Journalism 5 6 ll 13 1 ° 1 BE cee eee ove I see Py ny) eee Te 
Library Science cee 3 3 27 cece 2 2 SE cee 9 9 5 2 1 9 eco 
Mathematics 4l 13 54 49 31 12 43 40 13 u 27 25 39 19 58 46 
Music 72 8. 153 133 55 75 «6130 115 37 50 87 7 40 39 79 51 
Physical Ed.--Men 165 coe §=—15 132] 128 oes) 1B 125] 101 see 101 94 | 125 eee 18 135 
Physical Ed.--Women | --- 6 65 Sl]... oO 3 52] «-- 3 869) 6B ase 45 4 38 
General Science 42 13 55 4l 15 3 18 17 13 7 20 18 33 lu 4h %6 
Biology 22 6 28 2% 31 3 34 2 22 1 3 3 5 eee 5 7 
Chemistry 12 1 13 12 5 4 9 8 7 2 9 BE cee coe eee 1 
Physics aed 3 5 es dan 4 2 - he < ke. he 1 
Social Sciences 12 43 155 151] 113 48 161 138] 130 40 170 = 180 56 34 90 % 
Speech 22 5 868 3] u uw 3 19 6 > 3% Di 2 a “g's 
Other 7 ec 7 19 9 4 13 15 a 1 22 a 5 1 6 1 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 725 619 1344 121] 619 4% 1115 955) 528 468 9% 929] 477 478 955) = 745 
GRAMD TOTAL 822 2279 310l 217] 7% 1532 2328 2199] 738 1253 199 191] 589 1001 1590 1342 
All Negro institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
Type in LOUISIANA in in MARYLAND in MASSACHUSETTS 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparation 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 8 567 653 629 49 13 172 172 47 382 £429 36145172 1203 1375 1255 
90 semester hours eee eee 8=— ee eee 5 9 u 15] ee coo 80 eee eee 3 9 >? Bere 
60 semester hours ee ° e Pr TT 15 ° coe ° eee 3 9 12 2 
30 semester hours eee eee eee see oe eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 8% 567 653 629 54 132 «(186 202 47 382 «6429 «©3615 178 «321221 1399 1257 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture mm > S thd -m ween vee BS @ oli’ dig pee 
Art u% 5 19 4 2 1 3 1 4 18 2 a 17 31 48 852 
Commerce 17 Lh 61 Br, 10 15 25 15 1 19 2 30 20 82 102 80 
English 9 55 Gh 49/7 10 18 2 45 2 3% 656 AT O65 89 154 170 
Foreign Language 2 1 3 4 4 6 10 15 8 3 l u 9 43 52 36 
Home Economics 1 48 49 S41 cee 38 38 7) ere Lh 4h 25 e 8&7 87 66 
Industrial Arts 33 eee 33 20 16 éve 16 a 15 coe 15 16 18 eee 18 a 
Journalisa eee coe 830 ove cool ccc ove ‘Wee cool “ecco ToT? a TT 2 2 4 1 
Librery Science 1 eee 1 soe] cee tee tee cred cee tee tee eee | wee see 08 tee 
Mathematics 28 >. i 2%} 18 4 22 1 13 19 #32 @ a 4. 70 6 
Music 18 22 40 37 2 6 8 7 22 30 52 45 7 56 130 10% 
Physical E4.--Men a ww © Ee we © OO Cee COO 6 ene 
Physical Ed.--Women | --- —- Se Fs. 5 5 ae Was 7 wf Sh« m@ 2 © 
General Science 9 > see *O eee * él 6 6 12 6/3 % 6 58 
Biology 15 ¢ 3 6] 3 B:* 4 s} 1 &.-o Se 5 7, = 
Chemistry 9 eee 9 8 8 eee 8 +) ere 1 1 27 «ee 1 1 8 
Physics + eee eee eee 2 eee 2 2 eee ee eee ee 1 eee 1 3 
Social Sciences 66 4 112 55 39 10 «649 32] 45 42 8 1% 8 27 187 
Speech 3 7 10 bee 9 Sin’ & ne ae (06S lle! 
Other eee eee ee 1 6 7 2 85 31 «(16 8 ll 15 r.-) 36 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 291 21 44572 360 | 138 ll 2749 229) 258 284 542 49%] 556 72% 1281 118 
GRAND TOTAL 377 - 848 1228 0=89 4} 1920 —h35 431] 305 666 97857 | 734 1946 2680 2443 
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“ATI Institutions TIT Institutions Til white Institutions | All Wegro institutions 
Type in MICHIGAN in MINNESOTA in MISS? SSIPPI in MISSISSIPPI 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparetion 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 299 1841 240 1904] 7% 625 69 6103 28 2442 «0239 ~«300—C100 Ss :130 sz 
90 semester hours eee eee 80 0 eee 16 378 39% 460]... eee 40 cee) ene oe eee | 806 30 bee 
60 semester hours 16 U4 20 348] ... o0e 80 S80 gly... eco 80 cee) = we cee e6@ 40 600) eee 
30 semester hours eee ° eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eos eee eee oe eee eos 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 5 «62085 «2400-2252 90 1003 10% 1251 u 228 22 29} 30 100 130 122 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 5 : 35 faa ae > on 3 wD 
Art 31 80 lll 98 32 59 n 45 3 2 5 10 3 1 4 4 
Comme ree 81 104 +185 133 54 6 19 3 17 8 102 103 12 > a 20 
English 75 181 46256 229; % 13 23 180 2 73 98 n 3 a z 35 
Foreign Language a 60 81 69 35 20 55 30 2 9 ll SE ce ese 80 ope eee 
Home Economics eee uo. O14 1% eee 13.0UC«dwUw3 130]... 74 7 77 eee 3 33 Zz 
Industrial Arts nA 16 «(107 7% 88 eee 88 64 Mu 1 35 17 a coe a 7 
Journalisa 2 13 15 5S] cee eee eee cook eco 2 2 25 cee coe 860 eee oe 
Library Seience 3 18 a IO] aoe 1 1 3 2 15 17 UT coe eee eee eee 
Mathematics 68 37 105 % 50 16 8666 68 31 14 45 30 6 4 10 9 
Music 9 109 _- 202 178 5 % 190 17 ll 29 40 31 4 4 8 3 
Physical Ed.--Men 178 «+» 178 158] 125 coe 1D 106] 101 coe 68 8 43 coe 43 16 
Physical E4.--Women | --- 82 82 Thi cee 3 83 SO] eee 23 rs) Di cee 9 9 6 
General Science 40 15 55 48 31 8 39 43 30 17 47 32 20 5 25 19 
Biology 47 16 8663 54] 38 5 8653 37] wee eco eee 4 4 2 6 5 
Chemistry 2 7 & mi 2 6 7 oes see «e as wi~ a 3 
Physics 31 a 52 rs] 7 eee 7 TE cee e ese cee ft cco ec 0000 = eee 
Soeial Sciences 357 192 549 SA] 228 45 273 188} 77 5.1 12 12% 238 a 49 
Speech 30 an St eS ae OS. — - Eiites wi es a 
Other n 177 28 62 u 16 2 rs) eee 5 5 5 eee coe eee oe 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL (1301 1309 210 1848] 955 727 1682 1295] 376 422 798 705} 151 132 23 ww 
GRAND TOTAL M616 33% SOLO 4100 $1045 1730 2775 2546] 390 650 1040 4 | 181 2321932 
All institutions All institutions All institutions 
Type in MISSOURI in MONTANA in NEBRASKA NEVADA (Univ. of) 
of Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparation 1 1 : 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 71 708 «6859 «61039 3 M“ 37 3 
90 semester hours ° 2 2 BE ccc see ~ :eee arr eos 80s tee DE cee ose. enn one 
60 semester hours 16 1395 «151 119] 62 220 282 255 51 486 537 536 2 15 17 lu 
30 semester hours 2 2 22 6 ee coe eee eee 12 1é «6128 «(lé6] ... eee 80 6ts owe 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 89 M5 1034 1166 n 22 «38 3645 135 853 968 1059 5 26 45 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 22 eee 22 lu 3 eee 2 13 16 eee 16 19 3 eee 3 1 
Art 20 2 48 41 4 4 8 13 2 9 lu 12] «-- eee eee eee 
Comme ree 65 6& 131 85 9 an FB 3%] 6038 380 76 2 2 4 2 
25 6 106 106 u 13 27 2 % 380 Gh 57 3 5 8 6 
Foreign Language 3 oS 9 Ben ex om = 3 M B® iain. i 
Home s eee a n 7) . aan TRE cco 62 62 48]... 10 10 5 
Industrial Arts él eee él 3 eee 18 18 x7 eee 37 37 ee eece eee eee 
Journalisa 2 2 4 4] cee eee eee cook ceo 3 9 cee ee 3 3 1 
Library Soience eee 1 1 1 coe eco eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 2 1 
Mathematics 3% 12 8 34 ll 4 15 15 22 8 30 31 4 1 5 3 
Music 46 68 1s 100] li 9 @ 15] (37 > DD 2 4 6 1 
Physical E4.--Men 140 140 108 40 eos 40 30) 115 eee 115 64 7 eee 7 6 
Physical EB4.—Women | --- 42 42 Sl] «ss u u +) err rs] 23 ‘\ 8 merr 9 9 6 
General Science x 5 zu Zz 9 2 u 10 2 coe 12 7 3 1 4 1 
Biology > => Se See 8 19 wl 2 = - a Tr 
Cheaistry 9 pee 9 6] ... eve os 5 2 3 5 9 2 1 3 1 
Physics 4 1 5 Si ast Shee ai al a cia 3 4 Bet wcie a 
Seeial Sciences 122 53 «(175 148 3 12 45 Zz 87 2 16 80 5 6 lu 8 
Speech 2 2 «648 MAE ose 1 1 9} nh 23 © 2 3 Dede 
Other 2 3 5 5S] cee eee eee eee 8 18 2% 20] ... coe cee = bee 
RIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 630 497 1127 m0} 18 1D 393 281} 444 2% 740 564 36 $2 88 46 
GRAND TOTAL 719 «(1442 MEL BW 2% 412 686 645] 579 1149 1728 1623 41 10l 142) HR 
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All institutions 








All institutions 


All institutions 


All institutions 

















» 4 in NEW HAMPSHIRE in NEW JERSEY in NEW MEXICO in NEW YORK 
+ sebhen Men = — R Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 16 9% wo 86 63 492 «555 561 37 17% 213) 185] 609 3830 4439 3955 
60 semester hours eee ° ry ry) eee TT 
30 semester hours coe eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 16 % U0 86 63 492 «6555 561 37 17% 213) 185] 609 3830 4439 3955 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 2 2 2 we 3 3 He , BES. ae = 
Art ote 1 1 ZT ase . > 13 5 6 lu Uujlwa B2 Bl 354 
Comme ree 3 6 9 9 61 39 100 85 12 22 34 30 | 132 239 «63710 (283 
ish 12 10 22 33 25 78 103 109 15 i 2% 2%] la 16l 282 28 
Foreign Language 3 8 ll 8 15 2% 4l 49 4 4 8 12 49 7% #13 «Ug 
Economics 19 19 6 see 20 2 a see 2% r.-) 25 eee 256 256 29 
Industrial Arts 13 ee 13 7 23 eee 23 10 2 eee 2 18] 25 5 220 1% 
Library Seience een ben 4 4 Titote, “ste eee sal 7 53 60 kh 
Mathematics 7 8 15 uw} u 2 638 42 8 2 20 71 3 $0 13 % 
Music 1 2 3 2 9 2 32 2a 16 9 25 19} 310 23 « «5% «4577 
Physical Ed.—-Men ee See 3 eee 1 57 eee 57 43 59 eee 59 45 | 332 «++ 332 280 
Physical Ed.--Women | --- ese 8 ewe 12] oe 40 40 37] eee u u 15]... 29 a9 Dl 
General Science 13 2 15 7 16 lu z7 8) 7 1 8 6} 1% 73 #lW? = 202 
Biology 2 2 4 2 5 2 7 9 9 5 u 12 eee eee eee eee 
Chemistry 1 oe 1 eee 3 eee 3 ceo] cee eee 8 eee lL] «-- eco eee ene 
Physics 1 1 eee eee eee . eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Social Sciences 40 6 46 23 68 55 13 137] 35 42 32] 273 8 358 313 
Speech eee eee eee 4 7 lu 9 2 2 4 2 23 98 1% 145 
Other oe 6 6 15 4 ° 4 5 4 64 68 £67 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 98 64 162 130 | 300 349 649 632] 203 106 «6309 )0«—- 287 11819 (1892 3711 3443 
GRAND TOTAL 14 158 272 26) 363 «6841 14 119) %O 282 $22 47242428 5722 8150 7398 
All white institutions All Negro institutions All institutions All institutions 
Type in NORTH CAROLINA in NORTH CAROLINA in NORTH DAKOTA in OHIO 
of n Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Preparation = 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 52 678 730 702) 9% 488 584 543] 13 6 79 #+%T79412% 132 1449 1173 
9O semester hours eee eve eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 4 eee eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours ° ee ane . oe 63 405 468 362 Thh 
30 semester hours ° eee eee 6 L409 £475 L044 .«.- coe «eee = one 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 52 678 730 702 % 488 «(584 543] 142 684 102% 845] 18 2069 2253 1715 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 37 ec 37 45 2 eee 2% 2 15 coe 15 19 18 eee 18 3 
Art 5 17 22 18 3 2 5 4] 33 34 1 39 7% 13 9 
Commerce 57 130 187 163 6 70 7% %i 10 15 3 3 6 19 18 147 
English 69 162 Zl 192 9 2 37 50] ose 25 23 39) 8 19 22 24 
Foreign 7 22 2 2B 7 10 17 18]... 1 1 3 57 64 14 10 
Home Economics eee 97 97 110 eee 58 58 56 eee 57 57 41 eee 13 «3 12% 
Industrial Arts 2% ° 2% 2%} 30 eee 30 -) 8 eee 8 13] 65 eee 6 8&7 
J oie —- ie. es se oe  .cm ee 1 1 i. 9 
Seience 1 1 12 12] «-- coe . ove 2] eee eos cee eee 15 .. 1 
Mathematics 73 34 107 107} 18 a - SS 34] 25 4 23 2} 100 “6 16) 65 
Music 23 40 63 70} 16 7 23 33 18 16 83% «6241394 «216 BO CAS 
Physical Ed.—Men 45 eee 45 Sl] 44 coe 2} «(51 eee Sl 43] 22) «ee M2 2S 
Physical E4.—Women | --- 7? «(117 131 | eee 32 32 BOL ase 2 17 | eee 164 164 134 
General Science 44 16 60 54 10 17 zZ 18 u 2 16 l 2% 12 138 70 
Biology 36 9 40 7 6h 50 5 4 9 3] 88 58 146 10 
Chemistry 1 2 3 4 6 3 9 10 3 eee 3 2] 2 9 34 4&2 
Physics eee eee eee * 1 eee 1 eee eee eee eee eee 18 6 2% 18 
Social Sciences 7 135 59 33 6C« % 58 17 #7 £122 138 #%370 286 
Speech eve eee ee eco eve ece eee 2 4 6 6 71 45 ué 135 
Other 13 2 42 z 10 15 10 6 eee 6 5 433 6 123 60 
BIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 512 756 128 1213 | 283 296 «58l)0O577) 29 0166 AIS 38K 114 «=s1330H:—«sa272_— MAMA, 
GRAND TOTAL 564 1434 1998 1915 | 379 78% 1165 1120] 39% 12050 1441 1179 [1607 3375 4962 3829 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 
Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, by Sex and by Major Field in 1956, and by Major Field in 1955 
| [IIT institutions [All institutions “Til institutions = 
v= in OKLAHOMA in OREGON in PENNSYLVANIA in PUERTO RICO 
p then Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY ELE 
120 semester hours 44 510 554 663} 140 386 «(52% 4%] 188 13% 1583 1600] 110 me 6348 «(333 
9O semester hours eee eee eee eee eee cece eee 129 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours eee eee coe eee eee eee coe eee ece eee eee eee 1% M6 65H COAT 
30 semester hours coe eee eee ose eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL ve 510 554 63 140 306 «(55% 625] 188 139 1583 1600] 234 704 8 804 
HIGH SCHOOL HIG 
Agricul tu 74 eee 74 70 18 eee 18 12 43 1 44 2% eee 
Art - a 2» BB 25 5 3 643 zi 87 8? #174 147 one 
ome re 82 133 las 193 7 10 17 21 112 18? 299 «=O 7 7 8 
Engi 32 7 12 100 20 37 57 50] 146 33 39 376 7 10 17 19 
Fore 3 3 6 16 2 7 9 13 43 58 101 86 10 17 z7 r 
Home Economics 17% 17% 164 6 65 33] «. 227 227 27]... sae. ee 8 
Industrial Arte 173 eee 173 135 u coe u ut 1% oe «18 69 10 eco 10 12 
Journalisa eee eee 83 ewe RE coe 1 1 2h cee eee coo | cee ee eee 8 eee 
Library Science ee 1 1 DI o.. eee = ene coe 5 >» = oe . eee 
Mathematics 61 16 77 72 18 5 23 19] 11 67? #178 «#«172/ ... eee 
Music 46 65 ill ng 36 2 60 451 145 162- 327 M6]... eee 1 | 
Physical Ed.--Men 88 eee 88 101 3 eee cs) 491 Zl «> §«6©@l 1 2 2 7 
Physical Ed.--Women | ... x xa BBE cee 35 35 i... 152 152 1% ee 3 3 3 
General Science 43 8 51 39 41 16 57 38] 131 350 C1686si«é*8DD 1 5 6 6 
Biology 25 3 28 32 6 9 15 9 57 31 es 108 1 1 1 
Chemistry 6 1 7 5 3 1 4 6] 2B a & 47 eee 
Physics eee eee eee 1 2 eee 2 1 10 31 TE cece eee eee eee 
Soeial Sciences 167 39 «2b mo} 72 > 8 63] 47% 155 631 52 rs) BD 54 A 
Speech S wre sone > *: ,a - - Dee de aep.:.60 | 
Other 1 5 6 2 4 6 12] 101 78 #4179 «10 eee ° ( 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 830 618 1448 1340] 327 284 611 464) 1876 1597 3473 2846 54 73 #1lz? (140 
GRAMD TOTAL 874 1128 2002 2003 | 467 «670-1137 21089] 2064 2992 5056 4446 | 288 77721065 GRA 
"9 All institutions 
Preparation 
ELEMENTARY ELEM 
120 semester hours la 101 1 
9O semester hours eee eee eee ee ° eee eee | 
60 semester hours eee ese 80 68 cool coo” coo ee cool cco eco 000 3 oe 2 +358 380 305 ( 
30 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee see eee eee we eee eee eee m% 308 332 Zs 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 3 es 3; 19 26 275 2455 34 315 349 437] 57 74h GOL 640 
HIGH SCHOOL HIGH 
Agricul tu eee eee 83 ov ° 22 eee 2 xs 3 ove 3 Zz 2a eee a 13 yY 
Art - 2 10 12 12 1 9 10 8 2 7 3 2 2 4 6 A 
Commerce 5 u 19 17 3 70 3B 76 9 23 37 rs} 2 pie) 63 50 Cc 
English rs) — i 17 7 ws 10 anh NMI ;) | a | | E 
ay Le 1 1 2 ee 4 u 8 1 4 5 cool coe 3 3 1 Fr 
Hom eee lu lu 6 eee 43 433 eee a a 35 eee 40 40 23 He 
Industrial Arts ° ° eee eee 15 ese 15 u r+) eee r-*) 13 19 eee 19 13 i 
Journalisa ° ee coe eee coe eco 83— ev cool coo “se ee . eee coe eee 1 > 
Library Seience ° eee coe coe eee 2 2 +) erry eco coe cee 8 eve 
Matheuatics 5 3 8 7 2 3 si & u™ B 11 6 Ww 8 we 
Music Ss a Oe ae. ' 2 ee 6 OS Raw na 
Physical E4.—Men 6 eee 6 5 57 ée0 57 55 z eee 7 wis eee 3.hUCU«a Pi 
Physical Bi.—Women | « eco 80 6 08 coo fl cco xa x 30] on. 13 13 TI cece 7 7-2 Pt 
General Science 5 2 7 6] 22 > 17 3 3 6 2]; 23 3. of 9 Ge 
Biology i 2 3 3 1 2 7] 2B wa A 2 1 3 7 Bi 
Cheaistry eco eee eee “n , 6 : 2 9 >. & 4 2 1 ; 3 = 
ns yl "s a x 3 6 ‘2 105 “a - " ‘3s eee 51 a 7 ar Se 
Speech eee eee eee eee 35 | 3 eee eee eee eee 10 2 12 9 Ss 
Other eee * ee eee eee eee eee eee 4 eee bL 4 eee i 1 0 ot 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 76 58.194) «122, 2 OCC (‘ési‘éS7B'EC C@MADsd17''sis3HEss9HEL 2D «SCD ADs 908039 
GRAND TOTAL 79 «=€6154 2 m5) m2 640 882 G18) 233 4% 747 (732) 200) = 1183 103B GRAND 
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Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, by Sex and by Major Field in 1956, and by Major Field in 1955 


63 
































Til institutions “Til institutions Ail institutions Ail institutions 
Type in TENNESSEE in TEXAS in UTAH in VERMONT 
seen Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 8 68 771 +706] 134 1749 1683 1808] 74 42% 500 460] 32 105 137 1% 
90 semester hours eee eon. cbs ees x 2389)= «315 319]... eee 80 eve) eee eee ose wes ee 
60 semester hours ee ° e eee 49 275 «324 3541. aa?) ae e e ee ° 
30 semester hours ° eee 63 510 573 v/<) ere eee ° ee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 8 68 771 (%708] 272 2823 30% 32%) 74 4% 500 460] 32 105 137 1% 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agricultare 59 eee 59 40] 303 1 3% 253 13 ooo 13 15 4 4 5 
art 7 1 2B 17) 27 & & 81 5 2 -SRD acs ee 
Comme ree 82 140 «(222 154] 155 3160 «(471 357 9 37 46 42 3 2 5 8 
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Foreign Language 7 ig 3) 27 58 85 73 6 ae ad. 1 8 9 8 
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Industrial Arts % 1 sw 63] 18 i wa et Birws ae CU ee 2 ee 
Journalisa er ee 3 Cti«CS Mths . vse | eam eee een Cee ene 
Library Science eco 2 2 ro err 54 54 BAL coe Py TT SE cee soe, Sem “ose 
Mathematics 47 30 «7 51] 113 7 #18 46152] 10 ... 10 9 1 2 3 a 
4l 8? 128 10531077 1M 26 34] 16 6 2 @ 1 3 4 2 
Physical Ed.—Men Tees a 2» Bee 06 6S A | pee eg 2 
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Other Zz 40 = «67 43] 64 42 106 109 2 2 1 7 . @ & 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 890 955 1845 1575 |2097 2116 4213 3852] 303 217 520 454] 64 38 1022 
GRAND TOTAL 975 1641 2616 228312369 4939 7308 7076] 377 643 1020 ML] % 143 29 225 
Se | eee eee | ee eee 
Type in VIRGINIA in VIRGINIA in WASHINGTON in WEST VIRGINIA 
of ™ Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Prepasat 1956 1 1955 } 1 1956 1 1955] 1956 1956 1956 1955 |1956 19561956 1955 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 8 379 «387 340 5 127 132 U9f m6 552 768 784 51 26 297 312 
90 semester hours eee eee eco eee eee eco 8 eve eee occ eco 83 ov occ 2 40 42 56 
60 semester hours eee cool eve coe = oe eee eee 9 63 72 #130 
30 semester hours eee eee oe eee . eee eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 8 379 387 340 5 1277 132 U9i m6 6552 8 M4) 62 349 Al 49 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture Met i fin o swe 9 208" : 00! .. wen 20 8 Do .00: 2. ww 
Art 3 2 2B z 3 7 #10 «+108 22 a2 3 7 3 ‘so Te 
Commerce 18 56 7 80 2 = 2 1s} 1 12 23 aia 31 54 38 
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APPENDIX A—Concluded 
[TIT Institutions “Til Institations 
" in WEST VIRGINIA in WISCONSIN in WYOMING = 
P _— Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women ~ P vation 
ELEMENTARY ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 4 31 35 451159 690 6849 929) 1 28 2 15 120 semester hours 
90 semester hours eee 2 2 2 1 4l 42 62a 1 1 2 6 90 semester hours 
60 semester hours 260 2 2 ++] 135 703 838 759 4 48 652 ~= 4 60 semester hours 
30 semester hours eee ee eve eee eee eee eee eee 30 semester hours 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 4 35 39 471 29% 1434 1729 1750 6 77 83 61 ELEMENTARY TOTAL 
HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture _-* 2 3] 76 «+ 7% SOL 1% «os UW 10] Agriculture 
Art 1 2 3 3 37 45 82 70 2 3 5 eee Art 
Commerce 3 10 13 ll 36 56 92 TOL os. 6 6 2 Comme roe 
English 1 3 4 2] 59 129 #188 155 1 6 9 2] English 
Foreign 1 4 5 3 9 28 37 32] nee eco eee 3 ene Foreign Language 
Home Economics lu lu TI cee ll lil 117E wee 17 17 10 Home Economics 
Industrial Arte 2 eee 2 6 89 eee 89 58 5 cee 5 3 Industrial Arts 
Library Science eee coe eee eee 1 1 lj «s. eee coe 830 oe Library Science 
Mathematics 3 2 5 4 40 19 59 93 2 4 6 ces Mathematics 
Music 8 2 10 9 53 56 109 84 2 4 6 3 Music 
Physical Ed.—Men 19 eee 19 3) 70 coe 70 38 2 eee 29 12 Physical Ed.--Men 
Physical E4.--Women 5 5 Di cee 70 70 521 kw 2 2 3 Physical Ed.-—-Women 
General Science ee ase eee 2 9 38 30 1 eee 1 1 General Science 
Biology 2 eve 2 5 61 22 83 . ieee 1 1 ee Biology 
Chemistry ogy 2 eS 5 38 22 Sai 5 os Chemistry 
Physics ie iw 1] 13 . ie ess soe ie Physics 
Soeial Seiences 9 9 18 10] 155 68 23 187 2 5 7 3 Social Sciences 
Speech TT eee 19 75 % 71 eee ose Speech 
Other 3 1 4 7 10 5 15 12 ° Other 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 24 49 109 106 | 787 730 #1517 1174 59 48 «#4107 49 HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 58 84 142 153 }1082 2164 3246 292% 65 125 190 110 {GRAND TOTAL 


HE FOLLOWING tables show the 

demand for teachers in September, 
1955, in each of the states participating 
in this part of the study. In interpret- 
ing the contents of these tables the 
reader should keep in mind the estab- 
lished definition of “demand” for 
teachers as stated in Section II of this 
report. 

Each table shows not only the num- 
ber of newly employed high school 
teachers but it also indicates the nature 
of the teaching assignment. Lines 1-20 
and columns 1-20 are devoted to the 
portrayal of this information. 

Line 22 skiows the number of newly 
employed elementary school teachers 
and, where possible, the assignment of 
these new teachers in one-room rural 
schools, the lower or uppper grades. 

The column at the extreme right (be- 
yond the double vertical line) shows 


the number of members of the 1955 
class who were prepared in the colleges 
of the state to enter teaching. It is not 
intended to imply that the graduates 
listed in this “supply” column actually 
filled the positions and thus met the 
“demands” reported in the other part 
of the table. 

An explanation of the way in which 
new high school teachers are entered 
in lines 1-20 and columns 1-20 is in 
order. Let us suppose that the new 
teacher is assigned to teach in just 
one field, let us say English. A tally 
would be entered on line 4 in column 
4, both of which are designated “Eng- 
lish.” Now let us suppose the new teach- 
er is assigned three classes in English 
(a major assignment) and one class in 
mathematics (a minor assignment). 
The tally would then be entered on 
line 4, but in column 10. Again, let us 
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suppose the new teacher is assigned 
three classes in mathematics (a major 
assignment) and one class in English 
(a minor assignment). The tally would 
be entered on line 10 in column 4. The 
new teacher is always entered on the 
line bearing the name of the field in 
which all or a major part of the teach- 
ing is to be done. This entry is made 
in the column bearing the name of the 
field in which a minor part of the 
teaching is to be done. No new teacher 
is tallied more than once. 

Reference to Table I (the demand 
for teachers in Alabama) will illustrate 
this procedure. On line 1 in the first 
column appears the figure 23. This in- 
dicates the number of new teachers de- 
voting full time to the teaching of agri- 
culture. On line | in the fourth column 
is reported one new teacher with a 
major assignment in agriculture and a 
minor assignment in English; on line 
1 in the tenth column is reported one 


new teacher with a major assignment 
in agriculture and a minor assignment 
in mathematics. On line 1 in the col- 
umn headed “Total Demand” the fig- 
ure 31 indicates the number of new 
teachers in Alabama with full or major 
assignments in agriculture. On line | 
at the extreme right in the column 
headed “Total Supply” the figure 63 in- 
dicates the number of persons graduat- 
ing in 1955 in Alabama colleges with 
preparation to teach agriculture. 


These tables give a realistic picture 
of the employment of new teachers in 
a state. They do not show teachers who 
changed positions. The purpose of 
these tables is to show both the num- 
ber of positions filled by new teachers 
and the specific nature of the teaching 
assignments. This record, if compiled 
for several consecutive years, will pro- 
vide an accurate basis for the projection 
of future trends. 


Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE I. Demand for Teachers—Alabama 











Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE II. Demand for Teachers—Arizona 


TABLE Ill. Demand for Teachers—California 





Hote: In the Line and column designated “other” are included the new teachers of the general academic subjects (such as English, foreign 
languages, aathematics, science, ani social studies) plus new teachers in certain specialised fields, because these new teachers cannot be re- 
ported seperetely by teaching field. The figures shown in this table are not included in composite table. 


TABLE IV. Demand for Teachers—Colorado 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE VY. Demand for Teachers—Connecticut 





TABLE VI. Demand for Teachers—Delaware 





TABLE VII. Demand for Teachers—District of Columbia 











Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE VIII. Demand for Teachers—Hawaii 














TABLE X. Demand for Teachers—Indiana 
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KANSAS 
1955-56 


Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XI. Demand for Teachers—Kansas 





TABLE XII. Demand for Teachers—Kentucky 





TABLE XIII. Demand for Teachers—Maryland 











Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XIV. Demand for Teachers—NMississippi (White) 





In Mississippi it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments new high 
shown in this table are not included in composite table. 


TABLE XV. Demand for Teachers—Mississippi (Negro) 


teachers, and thus the figures 


it was not new 
shown in thie table are not included in composite table, 


TABLE XVI. Demand for Teachers—Missouri 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XVII. Demand for Teachers—Montana 
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TABLE XVIII. Demand for Teachers—Nebraska 





TABLE XIX. Demand for Teachers—Nevada 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XX. Demand for Teachers—New Hampshire 
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The New Hampshire report covers the 1954-55, rather than the current school year. 


TABLE XXI. Demand for Teachers—New Jersey 





In New Jersey it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, and thus the figures 
in @ are not included in composite table. 


TABLE XXII. Demand for Teachers—New Mexico 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XXIII. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (White) 
| NORTH 
CAROLINA 
1955-56 


TABLE XXIV. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (Negro) 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
1955-56 


TABLE XXV. Demand for Teachers—Ohio 








Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year | 


TABLE XXVI. Demand for Teachers—Oklahoma 








year. 


TABLE XXVII. Demand for Teachers—Oregon 











TABLE XXVIII. Demand for Teachers—Puerto Rico 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XXIX. Demand for Teachers—South Carolina (White) 
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TABLE XXX. Demand for Teachers—-South Carolina (Negro) 


souTH 
CAROLINA 
1955-56 








TABLE XXXII. Demand for Teachers—South Dakota 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XXXII. Demand for Teachers—Tennessee 
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The Tennessee report includes inexperienced teachers only. 


TABLE XXXIII. Demand for Teachers—Texas 





In Texas it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, ani tis the figures shown in this 
table are not included in the composite table. 


TABLE XXXIV. Demand for Teachers—Utah 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XXXV. Demand for Teachers—Vermont 


VERMONT 
1955-56 





TABLE XXXVI. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (White) 





TABLE XXXVII. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (Negro) 
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Number of New Elementary and High School 
Teachers Who Did Not Teach the Preceding School Year 


TABLE XXXVIII. Demand for Teachers—Washington 





TABLE XXXIX. Demand for Teachers-—Wisconsin 





TABLE XL. Demand for Teachers—Wyoming 
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STATE AUTHORITIES WHO ARE MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS TO THE STUDY 


ALABAMA—W. Morrison McCall, State Department of Education 

ALASKA—Mrs. Dorothy Novatney, Department of Education 

ARIZONA—W. Fred Miller, State Department of Public Instruction 

ARKANSAS—Ed McCuistion, State Department of Education 

CALIFORNIA—James C. Stone, State Department of Education 

COLORADO—Eleanor Casebolt, State Department of Education 

CONNECTICUT—Maurice J. Ross, Raymond J. Fay, State Department of Education 

DELAWARE—John G. Parres, State Department of Public Instruction 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Thomas J. Holmes, City School Administration 

FLORIDA—M. Mitchell Ferguson, State Department of Education 

GEORGIA—J. J. Medlin, Jr., State Department of Education 

HAWAII—Earl L. McTaggart, Deal Crooker, Department of Public Instruction 

IDAHO—Ross E. Barney, State Department of Education 

ILLINOIS—Luther J. Black, State Teachers Examining Board 

INDIANA—Beeman N. Phillips, State Department of Public Instruction 

IOWA—Wayland W. Osborn, State Board of Educational Examiners 

KANSAS—Adel F. Throckmorton, F. Floyd Herr, State Department of Public Instruction 

KENTUCKY—Louise Combs, State Department of Education 

LOUISIANA—James Q. Sylvest, State Department of Education 

MAINE—Kermit S. Nickerson, State Department of Education 

MARYLAND—William S. Sartorius, State Department of Education; Harold B. Chapman, Balti- 
more City Department of Education 

MICHIGAN—Eugene Richardson, State Department of Public Instruction 

MINNESOTA—F. E. Heinemann, State Department of Education 

MISSISSIPPI—James T. Coleman, State Department of Education 

MISSOURI—Raymond A. Roberts, State Department of Education 

MONTANA—Mary M. Condon, James M. Tindall, State Department of Public Instruction 

NEBRASKA—Allan R. Lichtenberger, State Department of Education 

NEVADA—Glenn A. Duncan, Mrs. Helen Hughes, State Department of Education 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Russell H. Leavitt, Paul R. Fillion, State Department of Education 

NEW JERSEY—S. David Winzns, State Department of Education 

NEW MEXICO—Mrs. Ellen W. Vaughan, State Department of Education 

NEW YORK—Louis H. Conger, Jr., State Department of Education 

NORTH CAROLINA—James E. Hillman, State Department of Public Instruction 

NORTH DAKOTA—Mrs. Lorene York, State Department of Public Instruction 

OHIO—Harold J. Bowers, State Department of Education 

OKLAHOMA—R. B. Johnson, Wallace Brewer, State Department of Public Instruction 

OREGON—Dick Sorick, State Department of Education 

PENNSYLVANIA—Carl E. Seifert, State Department of Public Instruction 

PUERTO RICO—Daisy F. Molina, Department of Education 

RHODE ISLAND—Michael F. Walsh, William P. Robinson, Jr., State Department of Education 

SOUTH CAROLINA—S. C. Hawkins, Mary Eva Hite, State Department of Education 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Leonard Powell, State Department of Public Instruction 

TENNESSEE—A. B. Cooper, State Department of Education 

TEXAS—Waurine Walker, Texas Education Agency 

UTAH—N. Blaine Winters, State Department of Public Instruction 

VERMONT—Newton H. Baker, State Department of Education 

VIRGINIA—J. L. Blair Buck, State Board of Education 

WASHINGTON—Wendell C. Allen, State Department of Public Instruction 

WEST VIRGINIA—Genevieve Starcher, State Department of Education 

WISCONSIN—Walter B. Senty, State Department of Public Instruction 

WYOMING-—-Warren M. Brown, State Department of Education 





Motivation for Entering Teaching 


SELMER OSTLIE 


Director of Research 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section 
Los Angeles, California 


E MAY regard the decision to 

enter the teaching profession as 
caused rather than one which simply 
happened. If we can obtain some in- 
formation about causal factors, it seems 
reasonable that we could plan and pro- 
mote more effectively our programs of 
selective teacher recruitment. 

This was the basis of a study recently 
made by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section. 

As grist for the analysis of the prob- 
lem, opinions were obtained from 1,374 
college students in beginning education 
courses as to their motivation for want- 
ing to teach. Eight of the leading 
schools of education in Southern Cali- 
fornia cooperated in this phase of the 
study. The college students were asked 
to react to questions such as: (1) To 
what degree did persons influence you 
in selecting teaching as a profession? 
(2) To what degree did specific types 
of experiences influence you in select- 
ing teaching as a profession? (3) How 
important were certain factors of the 
profession (enumerated in the check 
list) in your decision to enter it? 


Findings and Implications 


Teachers, as contrasted with other 
groups of persons, exerted by far the 
most important influence in the deci- 
sion of these beginning students to en- 
ter the teaching profession. In fact, at 
the highest level of influence, teachers 


80 


were mentioned more often than all 
other groups of persons combined. Not 
only did this influence level apply to 
the students’ own teachers, but to other 
teacher friends and acquaintances. 

Some questions: Are we capitalizing 
on teachers’ potential influence as well 
as we should? How can we identify, as 
well as use more effectively, the much- 
respected members of our profession in 
the selective recruitment program? 
Need we be more concerned as individ- 
ual teachers about what we say and do 
because of the positive as well as nega- 
tive effect our sayings and doings have 
on our upper grade and high school 
pupils’ career aspirations? Need we be 
more concerned than we have pre- 
viously been, as a group, about the 
negative effect which a relatively small 
number of teachers may have on boys 
and girls who have the requisites for 
becoming good teachers? 

The respondents’ evaluation of types 
of experiences which influenced their 
career selection is highly revealing. 
Positive types of experiences were 
judged most important. More than four 
out of five of the respondents now be- 
ginning their professional preparation 
attached high significance to “informal 
experiences with children” in their de- 
cision to become teachers. Nearly two 
out of three attached high significance 
to “experiences in occupations similar 
to teaching” and to “organized expe- 
riences with children.” 
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Some questions: Should and can we 
plan our high school and junior col- 
lege curricular and co-curricular pro- 
grams so that selected students would 
have greater opportunity to obtain 
these kinds of experiences? Can we 
capitalize on opportunities for expe- 
rience with children and youth in so- 
cial and recreational activities of the 
community? Would it be desirable and 
helpful to make these young people ob- 
serve master teachers in action at the 
elementary as well as the high school 
level? What use of students as teach- 
ers helpers can be defended? 

How important a contribution do 
various features or aspects of the teach- 
ing profession have in the career selec- 
tion? Responses of these beginning stu- 
dents indicate that there is no one or 
two features of the profession that pre- 
dominate to the exclusion of others. 
Rather, there are many things about 
teaching that appeal, differentially, to 
be sure. This suggests that our pro- 
grams of recruitment may become more 
effective by giving information about, 
and opportunity to experience, the 
many satisfactions inherent in teaching. 

Of the features of the profession 
having the highest level of importance 
for career selection, idealistic elements 
predominated. More than nine out of 
ten of the beginning students attached 
“considerable” or “primary” impor- 
tance to each of such aspects of teach- 
ing as “opportunity to serve,” “oppor- 
tunity to work with young people,” 
and “opportunity for professional 
growth.” At the same time, the more 
utilitarian and practical aspects of 
teaching were not unimportant. Sala- 
ries, security, vacations, also contrib- 
uted to these career decisions. 

Some questions: Have we said too 
much to our pupils about low salaries, 
high turnover, public pressures, and 
the like and too little about the oppor- 
tunity to do something truly signifi- 


cant? Can and should we dignify the 
recruitment program by stressing the 
opportunity to serve and to do some- 
thing socially useful? At the same time, 
through our organized profession, 
should we not continue to achieve 
higher salaries, improved working con- 
ditions, and improved standards in per- 
sonnel administration? 

One of the assumptions comonly held 
by leading educators is that many po- 
tential teachers among those who have 
the necessary general qualifications are 
lost to the profession. The reasons are 
many. One facet of the California 
study herein described had to do with 
reasons why “qualified” persons, known 
to the respondents, did not embark 
upon preparation for teaching. The 
main reasons given in rank order in- 
cluded (1) low salaries, (2) lack of 
information about teaching, (3) undue 
amount of public pressures, (4) too 
many parent and community responsi- 
bilities, and (5) high teacher load. 

Some questions: How many of the 
“qualified” persons not now in teach- 
ing might have decided differently had 
they obtained a complete and thought- 
provoking analysis of what teaching is 
like and what it offers? To what ex- 
tent are their opinions concerning low 
salaries and public pressure, for exam- 
ple, based on misinformation? What 
must the profession do to improve sal- 
aries, alleviate public pressure, reduce 
class size, in order to attract potentially 
qualified persons to teaching? 


The Challenge 

Selective recruitment of teachers is a 
problem to which the organized profes- 
sion is now addressing itself. But much 
of the implementation will need to be 
done by teachers in service, as individ- 
uals. This is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks which confront teachers. 

The challenge is clear and inescap- 
able. Each teacher must do his part. 





With the Researchers 








DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


The Prior Meaning of Increases in Teaching Staffs 


IVE years ago, Richey (16)! stated 
that the major educational problem 
of the fifties would be that of provid- 
ing buildings and staffs for the children 
who would begin their schooling. Since 
that time more than six million have 
been added to the total of our elemen- 
tary school enrollment; the anticipated 
high school increase has arrived; and 
college enrollments, not waiting for the 
support of the oncoming wave, have for 
successive years shown major increases. 
Examples of effective ways of prepar- 
ing to meet expansion problems were 
reported in the December, 1955, issue 
of the Journal (18). Research, delib- 
eration, and action were presented as 
essential elements in a strong, forward- 
looking program. The present treat- 
ment continues to relate the knowledge 
of the scholar and researcher to effec- 
tive social action. Our general frame- 
work will be to consider, first, the facts 
that research has made available con- 
cerning the expansion of our educa- 
tional system, and second, what these 
facts mean —in terms of action pro- 
grams. 


The Dimensions of the Problem 


In order to develop the scope and sig- 
nificance of the adjustments soon to be 


iNumbers in parentheses indicate items in 
the bibliography. 
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required, attention will be directed to 
some of the estimates that have been 
made (23). It is possible, with some 
certainty, to forecast school-age groups 
for a number of years to come. To esti- 
mate actual school enrollments, how- 
ever, is a more intriguing problem be- 
cause the per cent of each age group 
that goes to school or college is con- 
stantly changing (13). In the past 
eighty years this change in per cent has 
been a more important factor than has 
the increase in population. 

The U. S. Office of Education last 
fall released projections for a ten-year 
period ending with 1964-65 (25). In 
terms of per cent, with 1954-55 as a 
base, the increase in the elementary 
schools would be 29; in the secondary 
schools, 60; and in the colleges, 44. Last 
January the estimate for colleges was 
revised upward adding about a quarter- 
million students to the expected ten- 
year growth, and raising the per cent of 
increase from 44 to 52 (26). The ele- 
mentary school population will increase 
from about 28 million to 36 million; 
the secondary school population from 7 
million to 12 million; and the college 
population from about 3 million to 4 
million. 

Thus, in the aggregate, 14 million 
more students must be provided with 
housing and instructors. This means, 
within the short period of one decade, 
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the duplication (only in terms of mod- 
ern standards) of more than one-third 
(36 per cent) of the entire existing 
educational system. 

The foregoing estimates, especially 
on the college level, are conservative. 
In a widely used report, Thompson 
(22) presented three projections of col- 
lege growth. Compared with the 52 
per cent already mentioned for colleges, 
his estimates are 24 per cent, 60 per 
cent, and 72 per cent respectively for 
low, medium, and high rates of in- 
crease. More recently the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (5) pre- 
sented two forecasts for 1964-65, one 
repeating the U. S. Office of Education 
figure, the other representing an in- 
crease of 75 per cent. While we are 
pondering such figures, the actual col- 
lege enrollments may have increased 
nearer to 100 per cent! The fall enroll- 
ment figures of the past three years 
(prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) have shown a combined increase 
of nearly 27 per cent; six more years at 
this average annual rate and the 1952 
fall enrollment would be doubled.? 


On the college level, there are good 
grounds for not centering attention on 
1965, but thinking instead of 1970. 
These grounds are, first, that the col- 
lege enrollments of the nation may 
grow as much in the five years between 
1965 and 1970 as in the ten years lead- 
ing up to 1965; and second, that the 
children who can bring about this ten- 
year increase in five calendar years are 
already born. For every two students 
now on college campuses, five students 
may be expected by 1970.8 


2The geometric mean of the three increases 
is 8.2 per cent; this rate applied annually 
doubles the base in 8.8 years. 

8Thompson’s (22) high rate of increase 


shows 81 per cent as much growth between 
1965 and 1970 as between 1955 and 1965. By 
one more year it becomes 94 per cent as much 
(p. 26). The Fund for the Advancement of 


The prediction just stated, or that of- 
fered for 1970 by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, does not 
represent anything exceptional. These 
estimates represent precisely the rate at 
which our higher education institutions 
have been increasing over the past 60 
years (19). Decade after decade, the 
growth has stayed close to its average 
rate of 60 per cent. This same rate, ap- 
plied twice in succession to the 1949-50 
enrollments, gives a value of 6,840,000 
for 1969-70—a number reached by 1971- 
72 in the forecast of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. While it 
is not advocated that one rely solely on 
long-time trends, particularly for short- 
time forecasting, they can, however, 
offer a corrective for the tendency to 
look too attentively to the factors in 
the immediate situation. 


“Why would so many young people 
go to college? What would the nation 
do with them?” The same questions 
were asked about high school attend- 
ance a generation ago—and the same 
answers apply (17). Large increases in 
college trained personnel would help 
meet the pressing demands for profes- 
sional workers in a variety of fields 
(teaching, as well as engineering) which 
have been seriously undermanned for 
some years (29). For a period extend- 
ing over half a century, the per cent of 
college-age youth who were enrolled in 
college has been virtually identical with 
the per cent of the high-school-age 
group who were enrolled in high school 
30 years earlier (19). This parallelism 
in growth would indicate a similar de- 
mand in the employment market and a 
similar response on the part of young 
people in the two levels, high school 


Education (5), in Projection B, indicates a 
gain of 1,941,000 between 1955 and 1965, and 
a slightly larger gain in the following five 
years (p. 50). 
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and college, at two different stages in 
our country’s recent development. 


For example, a number of basic 
studies have been made on the present 
and the expanded needs of education 
in a group of some I1 to 16 states called 
the South (4, 15, 20). This region com- 
prises between one-third and one-fourth 
of the nation in number of states, in 
area, and in population. 


In this region the state of Florida is 
in many ways unique. On the college 
level, the 1,970 enrollments in Florida 
have been administratively accepted as 
three times those of 1950 (3). 


All of these increases will be intensi- 
fied if certain groups of schools and 
colleges find that they are unable to 
care for the same proportion of a 
greatly increased national total as they 
are now doing. For example, private 
schools now enroll about one-eighth of 
the elementary and secondary school 
pupils and about one-half of those in 
higher education (13). Time will be 
required for private schools to increase 
their capital and sources of income. 
Some of them already maintain a policy 
of non-expansion; a marked increase in 
size would entail sacrificing their basic 
traditions of personal attention to stu- 
dents—their reason for existence (17, 
21, 29). Growth requires changes in 
point of view as well as in facilities (2) . 


Thus far the expansion of educa- 
tional demand has been sketched only 
for the conventional grades. Reference 
should be made to a further develop- 
ment which is of unknown potentiali- 
ties. “Almost two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is 21 years of age or older... . 
Most adults did not receive, as children 
and youth, the fundamental education 
that they now believe they should have 
received” (7). The 1950 census brought 
out that nearly half the population 
aged 25 and over stopped their educa- 


tion in the elementary grades. Only a 
third finished high school. A few ven- 
tured to try a little of college (24). 
“Adults are living in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. They are living longer. Ed- 
ucation received in childhood and 
youth no longer suffices. Probably it 
never did” (7). There are no unful- 
filled lives to waste if appropriate edu- 
cation might make them constructive. 


The Personnel Side: How Many 
Professors and School Teachers? 


We have been thinking of getting our 
higher education plant ready in time to 
get enough students educated to yield 
enough school teachers to meet the 
classes that are already assembling and 
that will form a 50 per cent rise over 
1950 within three or four years. 


There is also, of course, a personnel 
side to education. We will need ex- 
panded college faculties. How many 
new faculty members—and how soon? 
If, by 1970, we expect two and one-half 
times as many college students as we 
have now, perhaps the instructional 
staff should expand in like proportion. 
It has in the past.‘ 


The number of new instructors that 
must be employed each year in order to 
bring about a given change in the total 
staff is astounding. To expand a given 
faculty by 150 per cent in a period of 
fifteen years requires employing each 
year not two and one-half times as 
many new persons as we have, on the 
average, employed in the past, but 


4During 1940-1950, enrollments grew a third 
faster than the faculties. But that was thought 
of as a temporary emergency. Over a fifty-year 
period, 1890-1940, both groups grew at the 
same rate: students, 1.57 times per decade; 
faculties, 1.56 times. Enrollments doubled 
every fifteen years, as did faculties. 
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rather four times as many.’ And that 
means beginning this fall and keeping 
it up every year! 

We cannot employ four times as 
many new persons this fall as we usually 
do; they are not available. However, 
the new students will not all come to 
our colleges next fall in full volume. So 
we can begin expanding our staffs grad- 
ually. Yes—but recognizing that in the 
past three falls we have already experi- 
enced a growth of 27 per cent. And 
that is a purely psychological or socio- 
logical increase; the number of college 
age youth today is less than it was 25 
years ago. 


What schemes are there for this grad- 
ual business? Well, as a nation, assume 
we have been making about 8,000 re- 
placements a year—to maintain staff. 
We can think in terms of a “straight 
line” plan to increase—increase the in- 
creases by a constant amount each year. 
Sounds workable. On paper, then, the 
annual increase in increases would be 
3,470, so that the nation employs 8,000 
new staff members the first year, 11,470 
new persons the second, and so on—a 
jump of 42 per cent in one year. 


Yes, surely, we can begin very grad- 
ually and follow an organic growth 
curve—a curve that increases each year 
by a constant per cent of the preceding 
year. To fit our conditions, the increase 
would be about 18 per cent a year. The 
first year would be 8,000; the next 9,440; 


5These results assume a replacement rate for 
college faculties, on the average, of 4 per cent. 
The figures which follow assume a base of 
200,000 college instructors. Detailed estimates 
are presented in the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education publication (5), p. 55, 
using Projection B. The figures in that pub- 
lication are conservative in that they do not 
represent the total professional staff but only 
the instructional portion. Figures given by 


Wolfle (29), p. 124, are larger for 1960 and 
1965, but represent total faculties. Wolfle ap- 
parently employs a replacement rate of less 
ethan 4 per cent. 


the third 11,140; and so on. Sounds 
good—but to attain our objective we 
have to pay heavily toward the end. 
The fifteenth year would call for 81,000 
new persons to be employed. 


We should like our teachers of 
teachers to be well educated, well ex- 
perienced, mature persons. It makes a 
difference to the future teachers who 
study with them. We may have to ac- 
cept some compromises; but we should 
not give up without some well directed, 
practical efforts at interesting selected 
students in college teaching. 


Maybe we had better give a thought 
to the public school teachers—to the 
statistical aspects. Our primary goal is 
to supply the needs of elementary and 
high schools. How many new teachers 
will be called for? 


Fortunately, the demand for school 
teachers (although already with us) 
will not increase as rapidly as the need 
for new college faculty members. Let us 
assume a replacement rate of 10 per 
cent, although it may be slightly high 
for the nation. To increase the teach- 
ing staff of some institution or area by 
100 teachers over the course of 15 years, 
we will have to employ 15 new teachers 
every year; that is, 15 in addition to 
those we regularly employ to maintain 
our regular staff at normal strength. 

If we care to think in terms of ratios, 
to double the teaching staff of a school 
system or state in 15 years we must em- 
ploy each year two and one-half times 
as many new teachers as we normally 
employ, on the average, to maintain 
our present staff. That is, in a small 
area if we had 100 teachers, we would 
(in the long run) employ 10 new ones 
each year. To bring our staff of 100 up 
to 200 within 15 years, we would have 
to employ 25 new persons each year. 

Of course, we can use other plans. 
Growth is more natural when it pro- 
ceeds in something like a geometric 
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progression. On that basis, for every 100 
teachers we might want to expand, we 
must increase the number of new teach- 
ers employed each year by about 5 per 
cent. To double in 15 years, we could 
begin by employing one and one-half 
times as many new teachers as we have 
been doing and gradually work up to 
the fifteenth year when we would em- 
ploy three times the present number of 
new ones. 

These models, while being artificial, 
do give us certain understandings. If 
these illustrations serve to keep us from 
thinking that when we want 100 addi- 
tional teachers we only have to hire 
100 more, they will have justified them- 
selves. 


What Shall We Do? 


The needs on every hand are so far 
beyond our accustomed thinking that 
they are bewildering, and the pattern is 
so inter-related that we wonder what is 
possible, and what we should give prior 
attention to. 

Counsel from many different perspec- 
tives has been advanced. Last year, Har- 
low, in two closely argued articles (8, 
9) , pointed out that our need for school 
teachers and college professors is but 
part of a general problem of short sup- 
ply of trained manpower in various 
fields of activity. This limited “pool of 
highly trained persons is under severe 
pressure from continuing military needs, 
from an expanding school enrollment, 
and from an industrial establishment 
exhibiting prodigious growth.” Further, 
educational salaries are not as flexible 
as those of the other competing fields. 
In addition to any heroic efforts we 
may make in school finance and teach- 
er recruitment, we need to examine 
many of our teaching practices. 

The writer ventures a reaction. The 
roles outlined for the fully qualified 
teacher were disturbing. The master 


teacher is (apparently) to be removed 
from the children; his time is too pre- 
cious for them to have. It is his func- 
tion to (a) design the educational pro- 
gram, (b) diagnose pupil difficultly 
and prescribe the remedy, and (c) 
evaluate the educational program. So 
the teacher becomes an administrator— 
of his assistants and pupils, telling them 
(maybe over an intercom from his of- 
fice) that a certain test record indicates 
such and such, and that Johnny should 
be given remedial exercises Nos. 137 
and 224. This conception does not go 
beyond what some “expert” education- 
ists recommend. 


Teaching is a personal matter, and so 
is learning. They are but two sides of 
the same dynamic situation in which 
a stimulating teacher makes wanting to 
learn almost irresistible and makes en- 
thusiasm for living contagious. We will 
neither contribute to the growth of 
personalities nor add to the zest of 
democratic participation by writing out 
lesson plans for assistants to execute. If 
there cannot be enough well qualified 
teachers, let us look at the situation 
with as open minds as possible; but let 
us not take the best teachers away from 
the children. There is no other spot 
in the world where they can be equally 
as important. 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has been concerned for some 
time with the increasing problems 
growing out of shortages of personnel, 
buildings, and money. Last fall the 
Fund issued a bulletin analyzing in 
considerable detail, and _ presenting 
with unusual clarity, the essential 
aspects of the educational era we face 
(5). The conclusion was reached, and 
buttressed, that staffing the schools in 
the decade ahead would require half 
of the college graduating classes, where- 
as only about 20 per cent of the college 
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graduates actually become teachers. 
Neither will college instructors—teach- 
ers of teachers—become available in 
sufficient numbers. The gaps are serious. 


The bulletin outlines various things 
which can be done in the light of stud- 
ies that have been made (14). The 
better use of teacher time, through the 
help of aides, is emphasized. 


New Jersey attacked the problem 
from a state-wide basis. The state of 
New Jersey made a systematic study of 
the sources of its new teachers and the 
replacement needs over a_ five-year 
period, then prepared a unified plan 
for expanding their six state teachers 
colleges (27, 28). 


The NCTEPS, NEA, devoted its 1955 
annual report to this subject (12). The 
report considers the years 1955-56 to 
1964-65. Basic data bearing on ex- 
panded educational needs are presented 
and analyzed. Far from concluding that 
the situation is hopeless, the report 
finds favorable signs in a number of 
trends. Teaching as a field is holding 
its own with college graduates. In the 
last two years, especially, it has moved 
ahead. With increasing enrollments 
and ratios based on past experience, the 
conclusion is reached that enough new 
school teachers can be available to 
cover replacement and expansion. 


Gibson (6) assumes a present annual 
need for new teachers of 100,000 for 
replacement and 53,000 for expansion. 
He states that we are currently prepar- 
ing only about a third of this number 
who actually enter teaching. He out- 
lines five areas in which effort could be 
exerted to help the situation. 


Herge (10) lists a number of things 
which members of teacher education in- 
stitutions or departments can do to 
help. Anderson (1) lists various adapta- 
tions in college offerings which are 


available to help teachers obtain fur- 
ther education. 


Maul has made many suggestions as 
to sources of supply and ways of alle- 
viating the teacher shortage. In addi- 
tion to his report in this issue of the 
Journal, he has, in a recent article (11), 
analyzed factors in the national scene 


_ which bear upon the educational situa- 


tion. He calls attention to eight lines of 
effort which would help to improve 
this situation. “There are many encour- 
aging signs on the horizon. We can 
overcome the teacher shortage when, 
but not until, we make teaching truly 
competitive in terms of remuneration, 
working conditions, and overall satis- 
factions to be derived by those who 
choose to enter and remain in class- 
room service.” 


Efforts along the lines suggested by 
Maul, Gibson, and others are worthy 
of serious consideration. It would seem 
that higher education has the crucial 
role for the next 10 of 15 years. All 
levels of education require improve- 
ments and extensions in housing, cer- 
tainly. But when the school buildings 
are erected and the children have come 
in, whether there is a qualified teacher 
for them depends in large part on the 
success during the next few years of the 
college program. If the college enroll- 
ments grow, as it now seems they will, 
and if the colleges can provide housing 
and instructors in sufficient quantity 
and hopeful quality, the entire educa- 
tional system will gradually work out 
adjustments. The extremely rapid rate 
at which we must grow will be distract- 
ing; but so long as the entire educa- 
tional system grows somewhat in pro- 
portion, there will be great gain. 


The writer’s conviction is that the 
American people want good education. 
We must do everything we can to make 
it available to them. 
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School and Society 


Margaret Fisher, Leadership and Intelli- 
gence. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (New York: 
1954) 162 p. 

In a field which all too often emphasizes 
the practical and, in the main, the rhetori- 
cal (rather than intellectual) justification 
of practice, this work is both cheerful and 
hopeful. 

This is not to say that Dr. Fisher is not 
concerned with practical problems; on the 
contrary, she proposes to grapple with what 
is perhaps one of the most practical and 
certainly most difficult problems in the 
Western tradition—the problem of free- 
dom in society. 

The problem of freedom is posed in 
terms of an opposition of two broad theo- 
ries: that of Karl Mannheim on the one 
hand, and the American tradition of 
James, Pierce, and Dewey on the other. 
What is perhaps of major significance in 
the author’s analysis is her perception that 
first, the conclusions enjoined, whatever 
they may be, have profound consequences 
for educational practice and educational 
administration as well as for political the- 
ory and practice. Second, that the prob- 
lems of freedom, leadership, and the good 
society require an investigation directed 
toward certain extremely fundamental 
questions—in this case, the nature of ra- 
tionality and the irrational, and the process 
of inquiry. 

The book begins with a description of 
Mannheim’s conception of a “free floating” 
intellectual class and the peculiar way in 
which such an intellectual elite can func- 
tion in providing leadership. As a conse- 
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quence of an apparently careful, yet ex- 
tremely cryptic and difficult analysis of the 
concept of intelligence entertained by 
Mannheim, Dr. Fisher concludes that the 
dichotomization of elite and mass, the 
penchant for the transcendental in judg- 
ments of value, the disinterestedness of the 
elite, and the apparent absence of tech- 
niques by which mass and elite apply con- 
trols to each other, make Mannheim’s po- 
sition more or less impractical and un- 
tenable. To this view she opposes the 
Method of Practical Intelligence of the 
pragmatic school (and particularly of Pro- 
fessor Raup of Teachers College, Columbia 
University). In this view intelligence is not 
a rare commodity, restricted to the elite; 
it has become democratically distributed! 
The method of practical intelligence, says 
Dr. Fisher (p. 83): 

. “recognizes the necessity for guidance 
but finds its ultimate source not in high 
level abstraction but in the involvement of 
men in communities of judgers. It regards 
the final outcome of judgment as deter- 
mined, not by generalizations, facts, or he- 
roes, but by the decision of the community: 
... the interplay of individuals in mutual 
guidance and common decision is the in- 
eluctable element in history, the irreduci- 
ble minimum requirement of adequacy in 
judgments of practice.” 

In her denial of intelligence as “substan- 
tive,” she tends to fall into the opposite 
error, involving a total denial of intelli- 
gence, however defined. The method of 
pratical intelligence, like the method of 
reason, “recognizes the necessity for guid- 
ance,” but Dr. Fisher has not told us in 
sufficient detail how intellectual guidance 
may appear on the scene. If the answer is 
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merely in terms of converting the intellec- 
tual from his function as an elite to a func- 
tion as a meber of a community of judgers, 
then I would say that the answer is insuf- 
ficient, on two grounds. 

First, in terms of the political relation- 
ships involved, I am not sure that the fun- 
damental problem of the elite-mass dichot- 
omy has not merely been moved to another 
context, or alternatively, simply destroyed 
by the denial of the intellectual as having 
any special character. 

Second, and most important for the en- 
tire book, the genuinely fundamental 
problem of the function of ideas in inquiry 
has not been faced up to, and in fact, 
seems to be denied, if as Dr. Fisher says, 
practical intelligence does not find its 
source in high level abstraction. 


If the final outcome of judgment is de- 
termined not by generalizations, facts, or 
heroes, but by the decision of the commu- 
nity, we encounter some strange paradoxes 
of our own. First, Dr. Fisher seems much 
more optimistic about the possibility of 
community than was Dewey in The Public 
and Its Problems. Second, she seems to be 
unaware of Dewey's own concern for the 
community as a community of inquiry, 
hence his profound concern for a theory 
of inquiry and the indispensable necessity 
for a concern for generalizations and facts. 
Finally, with respect to heroes, I am much 
stricken by the similarities which I see as 
existing between Dr. Fisher’s view of lead- 
ership and Professor Herbert Simon’s view 
of the nature of public administration. 

In the latter view, however, the leader, 
who may or may not be very bright, must 
certainly be a hero, and I believe that Dr. 
Fisher’s own position has as great a need 
for heroes as Karl Mannheim’s theory, if in 
fact Mannheim required them at all. 

Dr. Fisher does not realize, I think, that 
Mannheim’s qualifications of the elite as 
“disinterested” and “detached” is com- 
parable to Plato’s dialectical conversion of 
Thrasymachus’ “ignorant” selfishness to 
that kind of enlightened self-interest, and 
consequently requires the identification of 
a community of interest by intellectual per- 
ception. Alternatively, a community of 


judgers devoid of intelligence—and whether 


intelligence is defined in Platonic or in 
Deweyan terms does not matter here—can 
be at best improvident. 

I agree with Dr. Fisher in her perception 
of the terrifying quality of any political 
theory which proposes an oligarchy—even 
an oligarchy of intellect. Merely to be 
frightened of oligarchy does not demon- 
strate that oligarchy does not exist, how- 
ever. I agree that the problems of democ- 
racy and of democratic leadership require 
an analysis and clarification of the nature 
of intelligence, but I feel that the terms 
with which the problem has been estab- 
lished are not sufficiently fundamental for 
productive inquiry. 

In her characterization of the Method of 
Practical Intelligence, Dr. Fisher owes, by 
her own admission, much to Dr. R. Bruce 
Raup. I do not wish to become involved 
in the question of the adequacy of Dr. 
Raup’s theory of practical reason as a rep- 
resentation of the “American pragmatic 
tradition of James, Pierce, and Dewey,” but 
I must voice certain misgivings, at least 
with respect to Dr. Fisher’s interpretation 
of Raup. 

Dr. Fisher is extremely anxious that we 
view the problem here in terms of conflict- 
ing conceptions of the nature of knowl- 
edge; with this I am in agreement, up to a 
point at least. However, the conflict is 
stated in terms of (a) knowledge as fixed, 
immutable, unchanging, and (b) knowl 
edge as instrumental in inquiry and con- 
tinually revised by inquiry. Now, while it 
is perfectly true that Dewey makes such a 
distinction frequently in Logic: A Theory 
of Inquiry, and elsewhere, and while it is 
further true that the distinction in Dewey's 
hands is useful for his particular dialectical 
operations, I do not think that it is sufh- 
cient for the problem here. To character- 
ize Mannheim as a dialectician and at the 
same time holding for a conception of 
“fixed” knowledge involves a contradiction 
which completely misses the essential na- 
ture of the dialectical method. What is 
“fixed” in Plato, the master dialectician, 
are principles of an overwhelmingly ab- 
stract nature—the one, the many, the idea 
of the good; their counterparts can be 
found in Dewey: experience, continuity, 
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and interaction. The philosophies are by 
no means identical; to my mind, they are 
both dialectical, although not in the same 
way, and as any philosophy must, they both 
require certain “fixed” principles. 

I must apologize for this rather cryptic 
and certainly over-technical discussion. Its 
justification consists in the fact that Dr. 
Fisher’s conception of the function of sym- 
bols in practical inquiry (p. 92) is wholly 
inadequate as a representation of Dewey’s 
views on the nature of inquiry. She misses 
completely Dewey’s distinction between 
signs and symbols, signification and mean- 
ing, and misses, consequently, the import- 
ant point of Dewey’s discussion of common 
sense and scientific inquiry. What is miss- 
ing are the terms by which ideas are in- 
strumental in inquiry, so that Dr. Fisher’s 
dilemma is capable of statement in terms 
of ideas (whether “fixed” or “fluid”) versus 
no ideas. 

Nor do I feel that Mannheim’s concep- 
tion of the sociology of knowledge has 
been adequately represented. Dr. Fisher 
has addressed herself to important and 
profound problems, but in my judgment 
she has trivialized the important issues. 
Nevertheless, this work ought to provide a 
useful function in stimulating educators to 
fruitful inquiry at a level more profound 
than is presently conventional. 

—Leonard Gardner 
University of Tulsa 


Educational Measurement 


Robert M. W. Travers, Educational 
Measurement. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1955). xix + 420 p. $4.75. 

This book is a refreshing departure 
from the usual text in educational measure- 
ment, which typically consists of a chap- 
ter or two of historical introduction, sev- 
eral chapters on the principles of test con- 
struction, some consideration of relevant 
elementary statistics, and a multiplicity of 
chapters cataloguing hundreds of published 
tests representing every conceivable educa- 
tional area. Instead, the major emphasis is 
placed upon the theory underlying the de- 
velopment and use of various types of in- 
struments. 

While the author takes no theoretical 


position of his own, he is careful to indi- 
cate the kinds of theories available in each 
of the areas which he considers, and to 
demonstrate the differences which result 
both in the variables measured and in the 
techniques used to measure them, from 
such differences in orientation. As the 
author himself points out, the book re- 
sembles the typical text in psychological 
measurement to a greater degree than it 
resembles the usual educational text. 


The volume is organized into four parts 
which represent to the author four central 
problems in educational measurement. The 
first of these parts is concerned with the 
general question of the function which 
measurement plays in education and the 
concepts upon which it is based. It con- 
sists of three chapters which serve to de- 
fine the major terms of the book, to indi- 
cate the relevance of formulating educa- 
tional objectives and defining them ade- 
quately and to introduce pertinent quasi- 
statistical concepts such as scores, norms, 
scales, validity, and reliability. In general, 
the description of objectives leaves some- 
thing to be desired, since it tends to em- 
phazise behavioral elements to the exclu- 
sion of content aspects. As an introduction 
to the remainder of the book, however, 
Part I is quite adequate. 

Part II is concerned with the measure- 
ment of the intellectual outcomes of edu- 
cation. A sharp distinction is made be- 
tween knowledge and understanding, on 
the one hand, as against intellectual abili- 
ties and skills on the other. Chapters 4 
and 5 are concerned primarily with the 
presentation of evidence which argues 
against the use of standardized tests of in- 
formation except in vocational areas, and 
which suggests that abilities and skills can 
be measured very adequately by ordinary 
paper-and-pencil tests. Chapters 6 and 7 
discuss the measurement of communication 
and work skills respectively, while Chap- 
ter 8 is concerned with the problem of con- 
structing teacher-made tests and assigning 
grades. Throughout Part II, the major 
concern is with the nature of relevant ob- 
jectives and the types of techniques which 
can be used in their measurement, rather 
than upon specific tests per se. 
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Part III, entitled “Measuring Personality 
Development,” reflects the growing con- 
cern among educators with problems of 
evaluating non-intellective objectives. Chap- 
ter 9 provides an overview of the area, in- 
dicating several theories which have been 
basic to personality measurement and de- 
scribing three measurement approaches 
which have found wide use: ratings, inven- 
tories, and free responses to standardized 
situations. Chapters 10 and 11 review the 
older materials on the measurement of at- 
titudes and interests, including such spe- 
cific devices as Thurstone scales, public 
opinion polls, and the Strong and Kuder 
Interest tests. Chapter 12 covers recent 
work in sociometrics. 


Part IV, a relatively short section, deals 
with the prediction of pupil progress. 
Chapter 13, dealing primarily with intelli- 
gence but also concerned with measures of 
aptitude, treats the Binet and Wechsler in- 
telligence in some detail. Various theories 
of intelligence are also considered. Chap- 
ter 14 is simply a review of the relevant 
literature dealing with various types of 
prediction devices and their relative success. 


The book itself is not directed at any 
particular level of education, although its 
subject matter and mode of presentation 
seem most appropriate to secondary school 
measurement problems. The text is writ- 
ten in a clear, straightforward style which 
makes no exceptional demands upon the 
reader. A working knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology and elementary statistics 
(e.g., the correlation coefficient) is assumed. 


The reader who seeks a compendium of 
tests or a manual for examination writing 
will not find this is a useful book. Nor 
should the reader expect to be informed in 
detail in specific areas such as intelligence 
testing. However, as an introductory over- 
view of the field which emphasizes basic 
concepts and provides principles for the 
judgment of educational measurement pro- 
grams, the book can be heartily recom- 
mended. 


—Egon G. Guba 
University of Chicago 
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DELAWARE 


University of Delaware News. Some of 
the most recent developments with regard 
to the teacher education program at the 
University of Delaware are as follows: 

1. Consideration and development of a 
“program” for recognition and encourage- 
ment of the “academically proficient” stu- 
dent in teacher education. 

2. Consideration and work toward a pro- 
gram of general education within the teach- 
er education curricula. 

3. Review of all education courses to re- 
duce their number with a view to eliminat- 
ing unintentional and undesirable duplica- 
tion. 

4. Consideration and work toward a 
“professional semester” for students who 
are studying to be secondary school teachers. 

—William O. Penrose 


FLORIDA 


Scholarships. Florida, along with most 
other states, has been faced with a decreas- 
ing teacher supply. As early as 1923, this 
state initiated a scholarship program de- 
signed to encourage outstanding high 
school graduates to choose teaching as a 
career. School leaders of today likewise 
recognize the value of the teaching scholar- 
ship as a means of increasing the number 
of capable young people preparing for 
the teaching profession. 

When the state legislature met in 1953 
there were in existence three types of 
scholarships for the preparation of teach- 
ers. The value of these scholarships ranged 
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from $200 per year to $400 per year. Dur- 
ing the 1953 session, the state legislature 
revised the Teaching Scholarship Law and 
established 1,050 scholarships to be known 
as “General Scholarships for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers,” each scholarship to have 
a value of $400 per year for four years, 
a total of $1,600. 

The state legislature considers the schol- 
arship program so satisfactory that many 
individual legislators have expressed the 
desire to increase the amount of each 
scholarship to $500 per year and to in- 
crease the number to 1,500 at the next 
session. 

Among the reasons for the high regard 
for the scholarship program is the high 
caliber young people it provides for the 
teaching profession in Florida. Scholarship 
awards are made on the basis of the stu- 
dent’s score on a competitive examination. 
This examination is of the objective type 
and covers high school English, natural 
science, social studies, and mathematics. In 
addition, a scholastic aptitude test is given. 
In order to take the examination each ap- 
plicant must be recommended by his high 
school principal and county school super- 
intendent as being “interested in teaching 
and whose work and qualifications are such 
as to indicate that he possesses the qualities 
which should be possessed by a successful 
teacher.” 

At a recent state-wide meeting of the 
Deans of Education of Florida colleges and 
universities it was reported that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the students who 
made the “dean’s list” in the schools of 
education are scholarship holders. 
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Other factors in favor of scholarship 
assistance are that, upon accepting the 
award, the individual pledges to register 
in the school of education of an approved 
college in Florida, to have his program ap- 
proved by the dean of education of that 
college in accordance with the require- 
ments for the graduate certificate as con- 
tained in Florida State Board of Education 
regulations relative to teacher education 
and certification, and to teach in the public 
schools of Florida at least the number of 
years he received scholarship aid. 

An extremely strong point in the law is 
that the State Board of Education can 
declare in which educational field or fields 
there exists a shortage of teachers and 
may award scholarships to only those stu- 
dents pledging to prepare in that field or 
fields. For example, in the fall of 1954, 
there were 125 scholarships open and the 
State Board declared that all scholarships 
awarded on the basis of that fall examina- 
tion were to be awarded to individuals 
who pledged to prepare in elementary 
education. 

Not only did the 1955 legislature ev1- 
dence no hesitancy in appropriating 
$840,000 for the biennium for teaching 
scholarships but appropriated, for the first 
time, $200,000 for scholarships in nursing 
education to be administered by the Schol- 
arship Section of the State Department of 
Education. This legislature also transferred 
a $60,000 nursing scholarship program de- 
signed to prepare students to work in State 
Tuberculosis Hospitals to the State De- 
partment of Education, and named the 
State Department of Education one of the 
agencies to handle a $250,000 mental health 


scholarship program. 
—W. C. Golden 


LOUISIANA 


Follow-up Program in Teacher Educa- 
tion. A committee at Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, has visited recent 
graduates of the college in 12 parish and 
city school sysems in their immediate area, 
as part of a follow-up program initiated 
during the fall semester of the 1955-56 
school year. 


The laboratory school supervisor and 
two of the following visited each graduate: 
principal of the laboratory school; director 
of teacher training; dean of the division of 
education. 

After scheduling the visit or visits in 
each district, the parish supervisor was 
contacted and the purpose of the visit ex- 
plained. While in the school the Com- 
mittee talked to the supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, and the teacher, to get information 
about the following points: (1) the quality 
of work being done by the graduate; (2) 
the weaknesses evident in the teacher edu- 
cation program; (3) their suggestions for 
improving the teacher education program. 

A total of 17 visits were made in this 
first attempt to follow up graduates. 

After returning from each visit the com- 
mittee made a list of the suggestions re- 
ceived and gave it to the Director of 
Teacher Training for tabulation and or- 
ganization. The faculty of the laboratory 
school and other education teachers will 
study and evaluate these suggestions and 
make recommendations for improvements. 

It was found that the teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors visited were most 
interested in the program and cooperative 
in every way. 

It was felt that the strongest point of 
the visitation program was in having the 
laboratory school supervisor spend the en- 
tire day with his former student teacher. 
He not only observed the work of the stu- 
dent teacher, but also had an opportunty 
to talk to him. 

This type of program requires a great 
deal of time for the administrators who 
participate in it, but all who participated 
felt that their time was well spent. Also, 
it is felt that evaluation of the procedure 
will result in improved methods of visita- 
tion and in making this a permanent part 
of the program. 

—J. B. Wooley 


MICHIGAN 


College Field Services. There is in Michi- 
gan a Committee of College Field Services, 
the main purpose of which is to under- 
stand better the field service program of 
each of the state supported colleges and 
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universities and to encourage cooperative 
programs among these institutions serving 
the same area. 

As a result, there has developed in South- 
western Michigan a cooperative educa- 
tional program to render more effective 
assistance to the smaller secondary schools 
and teachers in rural areas in the fields of 
curriculum development and _ in-service 
education for teachers. The agencies in 
this cooperative program are: the Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan State University, the University of 
Michigan, and Western Michigan College. 

This project is not an attempt to domi- 
nate, direct, or determine the nature of 
curriculum change in the public schools. 
All services are rendered only upon re- 
quest. The service is set up especially for 
smaller secondary schools which do not 
generally have sufficient funds to carry out 
an effective in-service education program. 
The service also is available upon request, 
to the larger school systems and to county 
superintendents for county institutes. 

Some suggested areas of this in-service 
education project are: general curriculum 
problems, special subject areas, education 
of exceptional children, health, recreation, 
and outdoor education, child growth and 
development, adult education, guidance 
and testing, problems relating to adminis- 
tration, library, audio-visual aids, county 
institute programs, school community re- 
lations, problems of school plant and 
building, organization of staff for con- 
tinued curriculum study. 

This cooperative in-service education 
program is an experiment. Reactions from 
the county superintendents and the super- 
intendents and principals in the sixteen 
counties in Southwestern Michigan served 
by this program will receive careful con- 
sideration. 

—G. N. Simmons 


MINNESOTA 


Committee on Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. Instruction in Minnesota schools is 


coming under scrutiny these months with 
the aim to improve it. Work of the Minne- 
sota State Committee on Study and Im- 
provement of Instruction appointed in 


1954 by Dean M. Schweickhard, state com- 
missioner of education, has moved from 
the planning stage for the preparation of 
materials and the development of tech- 
niques to active participation on a state- 
wide basis. 

This grass-roots movement, designed to 
reach into local areas, has on its planning 
committee a cross-section representation of 
school and lay people—city and county 
superintendents, elementary and secondary 
principals, supervisors, librarians, curricu- 
lum consultants, public and private college 
faculty, state department of education, 
teachers associations, school board, P-TA, 
and citizens committee. 

During the summer four workshops and 
teacher conferences were held in three 
areas on arithmetic, social studies, and 
English. The committee has developed 
evaluative criteria and manuals for use in 
local school systems in these three areas. 

An introductory manual on improve- 
ment of instruction has been completed 
and will be published shortly. Supporting 
articles in this work will appear in the 
Minnesota Journal of Education each 
month this year. A list of good books in 
several areas of instruction has also been 
published. Pilot centers are being chosen 
for experimental use of the manuals for 
other fields of instruction to try out in 
other pilot centers as soon as they are com- 
pleted. Workshops and conferences in lo- 
cal systems will feature the use of the 
manuals. 

Regions in the state will hold workshops 
for teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors. The first chairman of the State Com- 
mittee was Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of 
Education, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. At his retirement, Clif- 
ford P. Archer, Professor of Education in 
the College of Education, was appointed 


chairman. 
—Clifford P. Archer 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Scholarships. The State Board of Higher 
Education has set up annual “waiver of 
registration fees” scholarships for two per 
cent of the enrollment in each of North 
Dakota’s nine institutions of higher learn- 
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ing. This plan was inaugurated for the 
1954-55 school year and is to be continued 
for the 1955-56 year. One hundred and 
eighty-seven scholarships will be given to 
North Dakota students based on (1) aca- 
demic aptitude and promise, (2) financial 
need, and (3) citizenship and character. 
The State Teachers College at Valley City, 
North Dakota, will offer eleven of these 
scholarships to prospective teachers for the 
coming year. It is anticipated that the fol- 
lowing scholarships will also be available 
at the State Teachers College to qualified 
candidates: (1) one Legion Scholarship; 
(2) two EBC (college men’s society) Schol- 
arships; (3) one Elsie Hadly White Schol- 
arship; (4) one Fannie C. Amidon Scholar- 
ship; (5) 80 North Dakota Teacher 
Preparation Scholarships; (6) eleven State 
of North Dakota Scholarships (waiver of 
fees). 

—R. L. Lokken 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Advisory Committee on Certification. At 
the request of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Ralph C. Swan, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, appointed 
an advisory committee on certification of 
teachers. The purpose of this committee is 
to review all certification in the light of 
modern trends and to recommend to the 
council for its consideration possible 
changes that would improve the existing 
situation. The committee hopes to be able 
to present its recommendations by Sep- 
tember 1956. 

The committee of twenty-two was se- 
lected on the basis of interest, educational 
background, and experience in the area of 
teacher certification. 

The State Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards has long 
been interested in this important problem 
and from time to time has urged the State 
Council of Education and the Department 
of Public Instruction to take this action. 
Therefore, at a meeting of the Commission 
in Washington on January 9, 1956, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved that the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 


sional Standards provide channels for pro- 
fessional advisement and consultation to 
the advisory committee recently created by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
which is engaged in a complete review of 
certification standards and regulations in 
Pennsylvania, and that the commission also 
stand prepared to offer suggestions to this 

committee as it proceeds in its work.” 
Chairman of the advisory committee is 
Dr. Willis E. Pratt, President of the State 
Teachers College, at Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
—H. E. Gayman 





“Good school buildings are an asset— 
but they are not the essence of good 
education. The real heart of good edu- 
cation remains, as always, good teaching. 
We must, if we want to improve the 
quality of education, attract into teach- 
ing and hold there a far larger number 
of our ablest young people.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson 











-—ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT—— 
TEACHING 35TH YEARBOOK 


A story of four student teachers: who 
they were, what they did, and how they 
felt about their experiences. 

The situational approach is used to: 


.. promote understanding of the factors 
which influence student growth dur- 
ing the period of student teaching. 


.. Suggest ways of working to promote 
growth in widely different situations. 


Cooperating teachers, supervising teach- 
ers, college supervisors, and all others 
concerned with guiding student teachers 
will find here positive suggestions, stim- 
ulating ideas, and means to increased 
insight. 

Everyone will want to know: Janet, 
Henry, Nancy, and Ross in 


FOUR WENT TO TEACH 
Order from 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
STUDENT TEACHING 


State Teachers College 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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. THE TEACHER EDUCATION 


. POST-GRADUATE DEVELOP- a 


TEACHER EDUCATION: 
THE DECADE AHEAD 


Report of the DeKalb Conference 


National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 





CONTENTS 


Authoritative help on such pertinent problems as: 


. ¥ , + > 
ICE PROGRAMS For what purposes shall we educate? 


@ Teacher education—whose responsibility? 


- THE ORGANIZATION AND SUP- @ How can the teacher compete with Howdy Doody? 


PORT OF TEACHER EDUCA- 
@ What are the bases for determining curricula for 


TION , 
teacher education? 
. THE STAFF OF TEACHER EDU- @ What can be done to insure competent teachers in 
CATION PROGRAMS adequate numbers? 


@ How should teacher education programs be staffed? 


A @ What contributions should colleges and the pro- 
STUDENT fession make to teachers in service? 


What can be done to improve the organization of 
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MENT OF TEACHING COMPE- teacher education 
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NCTEPS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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I, the June Somme eee 


An Appraisal of the Bay City Experiment 
and the Use of Teacher Aides 


Written by representatives of six areas in education, after a visit to Bay 
City, with the lead article prepared by the Directors of the Experiment. 


Articles will be contributed by: 


Cuartes B. Park, Director of the Experiment 

LuciLLe CARROLL, Classroom Teacher, Wooster, Ohio 

Francis CuAse, Department of Education, University of Chicago 

JAMEs Hymgs, J]R., George Peabody College for ‘Teachers 

Dorotuy McCuskey, Director of Student Teaching, Bowling Green 
State University 

G. E. Rast, Superintendent of Schools, Westport, Connecticut 

P. G. Ruton, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Don't miss the journal s coverage of this soulmate experiment. 














New Editions of Basic McGRAW-HILL 
Student Teaching Guides... 








STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BACHELDER, Indiana 

University. 

McGrew-Hill Series in Education. New Third Edition. Ready for fall classes. 
A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, 
educational psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public educa- 
tion into a single pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning and 
guiding the educational experiences of youth in secondary schools. Compre- 
hensive in scope, yet compact, it deals with important concepts and principles 
related to the induction of students into responsible teaching. It is written 
directly to the student teacher, in an attempt to help him broaden his concept 
of student teaching to include all that a teacher does in the classroom, in the 
total school, and in the community. 
In this new third edition, old material has been revised and new material 
added without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former 
editions. Discussions of methods have been completely reorganized to include 
important pedagogical concepts within the context of the present-day class- 
room situation. Illustrative material has been extensively revised: more than 
100 new pictures are included. Text-Films and Filmstrips are available for 
use with the book, and are mentioned in the various chapters with which they 
are correlated. They are of great value in directing students’ attention to 
important ideas, stimulating discussion, and increasing the applications of 
important principles. 
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A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching 
in the elementary school. It is designed to help develop a unified learning 
experience in classroom teaching. As before, the book deals not only with 
teaching method, but also with the aims of the elementary school as they 
relate te child development; the curriculum; the guidance function of the 
elementary school; and the relation of extra-class activities to the total pro- 
gram. In general, the text stresses teaching as a profession and includes 
material on the professional growth of teachers. 
This second edition is essentially new in style and organization, with all but 
three chapters rewritten. An important addition is the discussion of teaching 
gifted children in the regular classroom. The chapter on audio-visual ma- 
terials has been completely rewritten. Five motion pictures and five follow- 
up filmstrips correlated with the book are now available. 
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